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Enjoy the brightest 
taste in bourbon 


Old Forester’s deep, dazzling flavor 
adds luster to every recipe. 
Makes having a drink a brilliant idea. 



At 86 or 100 proof, "There is nothing better in the market.' 
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Introducing 
the new 
Triumph 2000 
sedan. 


large suitcases, bulging 
bag of golf clubs.) Anti 
optional automatic transmission 
or overdrive. 

Remember these latter features 
when you test-drive the 2000. 
Otherwise, you might think you 
were driving the world's only 4- 
dnor. 5-pa.ssenger sports car. 

Triumph 2000 


The new 
Triumph 2000 
whal? 

Sedan. The 
5-passenger Triumph 
sedan, 

(You probably thought we only 
make exciting sports cars. Like the 
TR-4A and Spitfire Mk2.) 

Hut please don’t think w-e've 
"gone Detroit. " Because the 2000 
is probably quite unlike any sedan 
you've ever driven. In fact, you 
might think you were driving a 
Triumph sports car. 

With accurate rack-and-pinion 
steering. Four forward synchro- 


gears. 

Bump-smoothing, 
independent suspension. 
Dependable disc brakes. (You 
won't find standard features like 
these— all from the TR-4A— on 
most of the higher-priced sedans.) 

And a O-cylinder engine — 0-50 
in only 9.4 seconds — that still 
squeezes about 26 miles from 
each gallon of gas. 

Of course, the Triumph 2000 
boasts such sedan-like features as 
luxurious reclining front bucket 
seats. Child-proof door locks. 
Yawning trunk. (Swallows five 




‘Tm used to buying on a competitive 
basis. I chose Northwestern Mutual Life." 


JEROME c. AXELROD, 24. Partner. Texas Office Supply Co. : 
President. Business Equipment Leasing Co.. Houston. Texas 


"In our business, wc buy. sell and lease 
quality products on a highly competi- 
tive basis. 

"Interestingly enough, the North- 
western Mutual Life agent here pointed 
out that the same approach makes good 
sense in life insurance. He showed me 
comparative figures. They convinced me 
that NML offers unique values and has 
a real competitive edge over other com- 
panies 1 was considering. 

"As for the agent himself, he has the 
technical know-hov. to assume responsi- 
bility for my over-all insurance program. 
Believe me, that means a lot. I rcali/c 
that I have neither the time nor the 


training to take on a burden like that. 

"I'm looking forward to a long and 
happy relationship with the Northwest- 
ern Mutual. Planning protection for my 
family and estate is really just beginning. 
You can be sure that I'M consult with my 
NML agent on my future life insurance 
purchases." 

There U a difference . . . 
and the difference grows 

Another dividend scale increase, the I2lh 
in 14 years, coupled with company 
growth, has raised our dividends in 1966 
to a record 5139 million — almost SI 5 
million more than in 1965. 


The clfeci of the increase varies de- 
pending on age of insured, type of policy 
and how long it has been in force. As a 
typical example, a 35-year-old man who 
bought a SIO.OOO whole life policy from 
NML in 1952 will receive in dividends 
SI34.70 in 1966, instead of 581.10 based 
on the 1952 scale. 

Year after year, high dividends, plus 
rapidly growing cash values, continue to 
lower the nci cost of NML insurance. 

NORTHWESTERN 
MUTUAL LIFE 

MILWAUKEE 



a favorite doll and other ro\s. Lauren. 2. entertainx her mother, Mrs. yicki Axelrod. 
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Next week 

SPRING TRAINING j$ getting 
under way. Our 1966 baseball 
coverage gets under way wiih it 
as Artist Arnold Roilt throws 
out the first hall with a cheer- 
fully malevolent report on the 
sights and sounds of training 
camps. Plus a look at some 
old friends m new uniforms. 

tS IT A BIRD? A plane? What 
Is it? That's what the Vjreo 
C'tub wanted to know when 
Jonathan Rhoades's hobby- 
crazy grandfather latched on 
to the racc|uet-tuiled drongo. 


e 1966 


ALl. Rlotns RSSERVEU. RepROUUCTION WITHOUT 


PrRMISSIUN IS STRICTLY PROIIIBIRD 


LETTER EROM 


During the past 12 years Spokis 
Illustrated has employed more than 
1.000 photographers of varying tem- 
peraments and talents. Some of them 
have been specialists who focus on part 
of the sports spectrum. The specialists 
have often rewarded us handsomely, 
but the far greater share of our pictorial 
wealth derives from men who find 
something of value everywhere — in the 
crucial moments of superathictes and 
in the leisure of ordinary people. 

Of all the photographers who have 
passed this way, none has exceeded 



NATURALIST MEEK 


the versatility of Dick Meek, a man 
of quiet genius. Meek has sampled 
more of sport for us than anyone else. 
His first photographic assignment, a 
\earling sale at Saratoga, appeared in 
our second issue, August 2.1. 1954. His 
553rd assignment, the splendor of 
Arabian horses transplanted to Ari- 
zona. appears this week, beginning on 
page 28. In the years between Saratoga 
and the Arabians, Meek has presented 
us with rich images of all manner of 
champions, challengers, pretenders and 
duds, some in action and some at rest. 
He has photographed with equal suc- 
cess the arenas, the wildernesses and the 
equipment that sportsmen use and love. 
He has a sensitivity for ihc obvious 
drama of a championship match and 
an equal sensitivity for the elegance 
of the ballroom or the tranquillity of 
a Caribbean cruise. 

Meek decided that photography was 


THE PUBLISHER 


the best of all possible worlds 25 years 
ago while still a high-schooler in Rich- 
mond. Ind. His first professional effort 
involved photographing part of a high 
school football game, dashing ofT to 
print his pictures and returning to sell 
them in the grandstand. It was a tech- 
nical success but a commercial disaster, 
grossing 20p. 

From the start Meek was a tinkerer. 
and for 10 years he worked as a pho- 
tographer's assistant, a darkroom man 
and a studio manager, absorbing the 
technical details, but always remaining 
too much of a vers lihre poet to be- 
come enslaved by technology. In the 
course of his work for us he has used 
electronic equipment by the ton to 
throw light into the far corners of an 
arena and to freeze the high-speed 
action of great performers such as 
Arnold Palmer. 

But, for all his know-how, his prime 
virtue seems to be an innate capacity 
for making the most of a natural scene. 
In the Australian challenge for the 
America's Cup four years ago. as the 
12-rnetcr Grerel swept by the defender 
Weatherly off Newport. Meek caught 
the moment in a picture that hundreds 
of sea lovers have torn out of our maga- 
zine and hung up. In that one picture 
he made the most of everything. He 
used the drama of the moment, the 
sunlight shining through bulging sails, 
the spinnaker colors renccting off inky 
water. Bui il is in the nalure of Meek 
to use the offerings of nature to their 
fullest. In all of his pictures, in summer 
or winter, in fair weather or foul, the 
elements have a potency: the warmth 
of the sun, the mistiness of the .sea, the 
cold of snow on a mountain have a 
strength that can be felt. 

"After 25 years." Meek said recently. 
’ ‘ I have never been able to decide whet h- 
cr photography is an art or a craft. And 
for me it doesn't really matter. 1 am 
satisfied that it is something unto itself 
that requires creativity." 
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Belief Things For Belief l iving 
... Through Cheuiiitry 


These are 
athletic socks 
of new‘ORLON-31. 

AtHruc 

They clobber 
the competi ' 


Now Du Pont has developed a new fiber for athletic socks. 
It’s called “Orion"* 3 1 acrylic and it makes traditional 
athletic socks obsolete. When other socks shrink, llat- 
ten out. turn yellow, wear thin, sag and droop, these 
winners still look and perform like new. They 
keep their firm, springy bulk. They stay up. 

Stay white. Colors slay bright. Through 
countless wearings aiui nuichinc laun- 
derings. Now you have something 
special to lixik for in athletic 
socks— “Orion" 31. 

They clobber the 
comp'*'*'"' 



Arabic 



Flemish 

MErAAVTEPa 
nPOEDAGEIA I 
riA TO I 
KAAAITEP^ 

Greek 


i-f 



Japanese 




Chinese 


Nous faison: 
plus pour 
satisfaire. 


vouj 


French 


Hooikaika^ 
oi aku 
makou. 


Flawaiian 







Danish 



"Cainiid As 
beunam Ai 
larraci 


Gaelic 


IJN \ 

3/ 


Hebrew 


Tentamos\ 
sempre fazer | 
melhor aindy 



Swedish 


Lebanese 

Portuguese 

\ 

Rao 

Te tutava neil 

payayaui \ 

matou. J 

prap proonj 


yu saniur^ 

T 

Tahitian 

Thai 


Wij 

nog meerj 
ons best.. 


Wir geben^ 
uns mehr 
Miihe. 

German 

Faremm 
piu e 
meglioj 

Italia 

Nosotros' 
nos esforzamo^ 
mas. 

Spanish 

Trioym 

glaedy 

Welsh 


Avis tries harder 
all over the world. 


We trA 
hardeiy 

English 


This ad might just ruin our image as the 
underdog in rent a cars. 

But Avis has operations in 38 countries 
and we can’t see keeping it a secret. 

N0.2 is still what we are. And No.l is still 
ahead of us. Which means the Simca we rent in Nice has 
to be as clean as the Plymouth we rent in Newark. 

We must say we had some trouble translating our Avis 
button. The closest the Germans can get to We Try Harder 
is, “We give of ourselves more effort.” 

In Italian, it comes out,“We will do more and better.” 

All of which is close enough to keep our foreign agents 
on the ball. Wearing a sign saying that you enforce your- 
self more (Spanish) puts you on the spot to do it. 

If you’d like any of these buttons yourself, drop into 
an Avis agency. There’s no car attached. 


SCORECARD 


“Tfte AftTftV/t ASHE TM/MC" 

The Dallas Country Club has canceled 
its annual invitational tennis tourna- 
ment this year, ending its sponsorship of 
that attractive event. Reason: Arthur 
Ashe, the nation's second-ranked play- 
er, is Negro. "I advised the board that 
I was going to invite Ashe,” says Tour- 
nament Director Kenneth Parker, a for- 
mer ranking player himself. "That did it. 
They will try to tell you it was for other 
reasons. Some members been unhap- 
py with the tournament — it crowded the 
club for a week with all sorts of stran- 
gers — and it would have been turned over 
to the public Tennis Center’s bigger fa- 
cilities in a year or two anyway, but the 
Ashe thing definitely brought it to a 
head. In any country club there arc a 
bunch of old mossbacks, and ours is no 
different. The club had to do it now be- 
cause Ashe is the first Negro but not, 
obviously, the last. 

"Really, the problem was not Ashe 
Put tne 5U or luu iNcgro loiiowers ne 
would bring. Am 1 going to stand at the 
gate and tell them they can't watch Ashe 
play?” 

None of this svas printed in Dallas pa- 
pers when the event was canceled. The 
News had a story, held it while trying 
to diecuadtf (ho country cliih, (h(>n killt'd 
it because someone thought "it would 
give Dallas another black eye.” When 
the tournament was transferred to the 
Tennis Center because of "overcrowded 
facilities" the News did print that ver- 
sion and — far, far down — the officials' 
denial of Parker's accusation. Felix Mc- 
Knight, executive editor of the Times 
Herald and past president of the club, 
had printed nothing of the controversy 
in his paper. Owners and executives of 
both papers arc club members. 

THE BEST JUNIOR HIGH IN TOPEKA 

Roosevelt Junior High School long has 
been prominent in sports in Topeka. 
Kans., a fact that no doubt secretly 
gnawed at one of the town's leading 
citizens, A!f Landon. In the 1936 Presi- 


dcnUalchclion. iouv. iU remember, Lan- 
don carried only two states against a 
Roosevelt. 

Alf's vest buttons poppied with pride, 
therefore, back when Landon Junior 
High School was built. After the dedi- 
cation ceremony, he edged over to the 
president of the school board with a 
question. "Can 1 start an athicticscholar- 
ship fund here?" Landon whispered. 

"Why?" stammered the school-board 
head. 

Said Landon, "I've always wanted to 
sec a ncwspapicr headline read, landon 

DEFFATS R<K>SEVELT.” 

Well, three football seasons have 
passed since that dedication, and Lan- 
don hasn't defeated Roosevcli yet. 

WHO KNOWS? 

"Interest in sports," University of Cali- 
fornia at Irvine Professor of English 
James B. Hall told the Los Angeies Times 
recently, "is a flaw in our national char- 

aciui. I ms liucic»i i» uaMwauj' iiiatii^iiai. 

Athletics interferes with the discipline 
of the mind . . . [and] athletes do not 
make an intellectual contribution to 
their classes. . . . [Moreover] the athlete 
has to submerge his identity in a team. 
This training inculcates a tribal nature. 
If is a dehtimani/ine proposition. We 
don't know in what direction his talents 
might have taken [the athlete] if he had 
been unfettered by adhesive tape. Who 
knows how many social workers might 
have been produced?" 

MOOSE CROSSING 

Cabin fever, that malady characteristic 
of Alaskan winters, is not confined to 
humans. Every w inter bored moose, par- 
ticularly cows and calves, wander down 
from the hills around Anchorage to see 
the city sights. 

The Alaska Department of Fish and 
Game reports that 35 cars have been 
damaged by collisions with moose this 
winter alone and that 72 moose-car col- 
lisions occurred during 1965. 

Parents, concerned about moose play- 


ing rough with children on their way to 
and from school, have also complained 
about the sightseeing animals. Taking an 
understandably wry view of such com- 
plaints, Regional Game Supervisor Lo- 
ren Croxlon observes, "School children 
arc going out of their way to harass the 
moose — chasing the animals or throwing 
sticks, stones and snowballs at them.” 

If moose are let alone, in other w ords, 
the peace-ioving creatures never heconte 
dangerous. But a moose with a snowball 
on his nose is a moose of another color. 

VO-VO A GO-GO 

When members of the University of 
New Mexico Ski Club decided to stage 
a Southwest winter carnival February 18 
to February 20 they knew they needed 
a catchy name and a novel promotion. 

How about "ski a go-go?” No. that's 
stale, Well then, how about "ski a yo- 
yo,'* giving every visitor a yo-yo? As a 
kind of symbol of all that travel up and 
dow n the slopes, sec? 

So yo-yo-dccoralcd invitations went 
out to every school in Arizona and Tex- 
as. and all 600 ski-club members turned 
to other problems. Buses to Sandia Peak? 
Hostesses? Music? Half a ton of spaghet- 



ti and a thousand pairs of rental skis? 
All efficiently organized. 

Suddenly, at a late hour, someone 
asked where the yo-yos were. A frantic 
search ensued. Not only, it developed, 
did the corner fivc-and-dime not have 
them, but the whole U.S. yo-yo industry 
w'as about spun out. 

Finally, after desperate cross-country 
telephoning, the club was rescued by a 
factory in High Point. N.C. willing to 

rominued 



Why buy stamps when 
you can print your own? 

We make a little machine that prints postage, and 
the post office knows all about it. It's called a post- 
age meter, and here's how it works. You turn a 
dial on the meter to the amount of postage you 
want (5«, 8«, etc.). 

You insert an envelope into a slot in the meter. You 
pull a lever. Clack! You’ve stamped your envelope 
and it’s ready to mail. 

Who pays for the postage? You do. You take your 
postage meter to the post office and tell the man 
how much postage you want to buy. He sets your 
meter for that amount. It’s like buying your post- 
age in bulk. 

You can print the exact postage you need. You 
never have to put two stamps on an envelope 
instead of an 8c air mail. And you make far fewer 
trips to the post office. 

You can get the desk model postage meter shown 
belowforan initial chargeof $32.50 plus a monthly 
rental of $6.50. It’ll be the last time you'll need to 
look for a stamp. 

Pitney-Bowes 

Postage Meters. Addresser-Printers, Folders, Inserters, 
Counters & Imprinters. Scales. Mailopeners. 



^jeWflcy-Bowes off ice. 

/es. 9096 Pacific St.. Stamford. Conn. 06904. 


Fortrel; for the gooc 

the beachcomber look... that s a breeze to care for 


ire. 



DAY'S SPORTSWEAR makes beochcombing a breeze with coordinates that becolm wrinkles, 
thanks to Fortrel. Shorts ore Day-Pressed — need no ironing. The "Duo Set" tailored in 
Goley & Lord's Durango fabric of Fortrel polyester ond cotton. Wolk shorts: Sizes 28-38. 
About $6.95, H, L. Block jacket; Sizes S. M, I, XL About $1 1. Both ore ovoiloble in o wide 
variety of solids ond plaids. Full length slacks in solid colors. Sizes 28-38. About $8.95. 
At fine stores everywhere. 

Celanese® Fortrel® is a trademark of Fiber Industries. Inc. 
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air express a special order. That left 
the UNM skiers only one problem: 
stringing up the yo-yo who thought up 
(his whole idea. 

KEEPING IT IN THE FAMILY (1) 

Like the good businessmen they are, 
owners of pro football teams are using 
their profits to diversify — most notably 
and recently into NHL hockey. Eight 
owners, or part owners, of seven different 
teams were involved in bidding for fran- 
chises in the National Hockey League’s 
expansion to six additional cities. Al- 
though only four were successful, that 
was largely because a number of them 
were competing against each other. 

Just in case this clustering around 
hockey's pie-cutting raises some ques- 
tion of propriety, be assured that it is 
perfectly legal. National Football League 
rules state only that a mujoriiy stock- 
holder may not enjoy a similar majority 
interest in a team in another sport. 

Thus Jack Kent Cooke, who owns only 
25% of the Washington Redskins, may 
own all of the coveted Los Angeles hock- 
ey franchise. The men he beat out also 
qualified. Dan Reeves, majority stock- 
holder (51%) in the Rams, was entitled 
to have the same i0% he has in the minor 
league L.A. Blades. (His partners, Clint 
Murchison Jr., who holds a majority in 
the Dallas Cowboys, and Robert O. 
Reynolds, minority Ram stockholder, 
could have had their 10%, too.) And 
because the AFL has no rule like that of 
the NFL, Ralph Wilson, sole owner of 
the Buffalo Bills, could have enjoyed a 
similar interest in L.A. hockey. 

In less disputed cases Jerry Wolman 
(52% owner of the Philadelphia Eagles) 
can keep his 15% of the new franchise 
in that city; Art Rooney, a majority 
stockholder in the Steelers, may lake a 
minor percentage of the new Pittsburgh 
operation, and Bernie Ridder, owner 
of 30% of the Minnesota Vikings, may 
have indirect control of 12Vi% of Twin 
Cities hockey. 

KEEPING IT IN THE FAMILY (2) 

Whatever benefits from hockey expan- 
sion pro football has not snappied up, 
Clarence Campbell and Co. are keeping 
right in the old NHL, especially the 
Norris-Wirtz sector. Thirteen groups 
fromeight different cities deposited SIO,- 
000 apiece merely for the right to dicker 
with the NHL for the six available fran- 
chises. Only five of the eight cities got 

continued 
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Quaker State 
your car-to keep it 
running young 

Preserve the lively^ 
youthful feel of your 
cor with the finest 
engine life preserver— 
Quaker State Motor Oil. 
Made only from 
the choicest 1 00% 

Pure Pennsylvania 
Grade Crude Oil 
to keep your car 
on the road, out of 
the repair shop, and 
save you money. 

Ask for it by name. 


QUAKER STATE OIL REFINING CORPORATION, OIL CITY, PENNSYLVANIA 



Drives straight. Pulls great (even headless nails). Neoprene 
cushion grip. Handle is super-strong. Should be. It's made by 
the experts who make the famous step-down tubular steel golf 
shafts. Ask your dealer for a Rocket® Hammer from 





Buying Life Insurance ? 


Look for payment of 
first-year dividends 

Unlike many other companies, Mutual Benefit pays a 
first-year dividend on any policy that continues for at 
least three months into the second ycai*. These dividends 
reduce your insurance costs. 

This is one of the reasons why we feel that, dollar for 
dollar, you cannot match the combination of benefits, 
safeguards and guarantees— plus performance and sei*v- 
ice— that Mutual Benefit gives you. High quality insur- 
ance at low net cost. 

For the complete story, write today for our now free 
brochure, “A Special Kind of Life Insurance.” Better 
yet, call your Mutual Benefit agent. 

MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 

THE MUTUAL BENEriT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY NEWARK, NEW JERSEY SINCE 1845 


SCORECARD romimied 

one, and three of the most ardent and 
meritorious applicants — Buffalo, Van- 
couver and Baltimore — were rejected. 
The sixth franchise was, instead, awarded 
to a ghost city (St. Louis), which had 
not even sent a delegation to the expan- 
sion meeting. 

St. Louis, you sec, might not have 
had a deposit, bidders or visible owners, 
but — besides better TV range — it did 
have one thing; a big barn of an empty 
arena co-owned by James D. Norris and 
Arthur Wirtz. 

Meanwhile. Buffalo, with the best 
financial .support of all, was frozen out 
by its admitted lack of glamour and a 
distinctly chilly attitude on the part of 
Toronto Owner C. Stafford Smythc. To- 
ronto is only 90 flat, TV-reccptivc miles 
away from Buffalo. 

Chalk up a win for Canada in that 
one, but score a big loss for Canada in 
the case of Vancouver. Hockey is Cana- 
da's national pastime, and when six 
clubs are added to the NHL. none of 
them north of the border, Canadians get 
mad. Both Prime Minister Lester Pear- 
son and Conservative Party Leader John 
Dicfcnbaker denounced the action on 
the floor of Parliament. Bui the U.S. — 
well, the U.S. has more TV, more money 
and, ergo, more NHL hockey. 

ICY REPROOF 

Vermont, on which we often depend for 
maintenance of moral standards, has re- 
paid our trust once again. In a release 
on ice fishing, the Vennont Fish and 
Game Department delivers the follow- 
ing stern rebuke: "Willoughby Lake 
is still open. Only standard icc-fishing 
methods will be allowed. Spin casting 
and similar methods are not legal even 
when open stretches of water exist. Such 
trick devices as running the line through 
an icc cube to qualify for fishing through 
ice will not be tolerated.” 

DEAR JOHN LETTER 

When the coach of fast-rising Loyola 
of Chicago lamented that he had not 
been able to get Kentucky on his team's 
schedule since 1958 (Loyola beat Ken- 
tucky that year with a last-second shot), 
not all hearts throbbed in empathy. One 
nonsympaihizer was Jack Hartman, bas- 
ketball coach at Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity, who has the first-ranked "small- 
college" team. "Last week 1 read that 
John Ireland of Loyola was complain- 
ing about not being able to get Kcn- 
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lucky to schedule his team." Hartman 
said, ‘if Ireland's got some openings 
on his schedule, we'd be glad to fill one. 
We've been trying to schedule him for 
three years, and he won't even answer 
our mail." 

Maybe he isn't getting the mail. 
Coach Ireland's first name is George. 

FILIPINO PHATS 

To prepare his readers for the three big- 
name U.S. touring pros who are sched- 
uled to play in the Philippines Open next 
month. Manila Times Golf Writer Din- 
do Gonzalez advised: "If your body con- 
figuration is big — in other words, if you 
arc fat — I suggest you follow Casper. 
If you arc short and lean follow Liitler. 
If you are young and like a good time 
and like champagne follow- Lcma." 

Now what are all those fat Filipino 
golf fans going to think when they rush 
out to see fat Billy Casper and discover 
he has dieted off 50 pounds'? 

VAULTING AMBITION 

Mount San Antonio College of \\’alnut, 
Calif, built its fine track-and-field facil- 
ities for the use of its athletes and as a 
site for the well-known Mount SAC 
Relays. The rabbits of Walnut, however, 
think the jumping pits were built for 
them. Each day at tlte start of practice, 
when the polc-vaultcrs uncover the pads 
of foam rubber in the pits, dozens of 
bunnies come Jumping out. like corn 
from a popper. The cottontails are 
chased off every morning of their buck- 
toothed lives, yet every night they regain 
their nocturnal playground by chewing 
through the pads' canvas covers. 

"We keep repairing the pits." says 
Coach Don Ruh, "but the rabbits al- 
ways seem to be one Jump ahead of us." 



ABOUT THE BiGGEST RUCKUS ever made around 
Jack Daniel’s old oflice was the day Mr. Jack kicked the safe. 


TMBY SAID IT 

• Jim Beauchamp, former Houston As- 
tro player, commenting on what it's like 
to play in the Astrodome: "Personally. I 
like to gel rained out once in a while." 

• General Dwigh' Eisenhower, asked if 
he notices anything different about his 
golf game since he left the White House: 
"Yes. A lot more golfers beat me." 

• Joe Namath. New York Jet quarter- 
back. after he heard a report that Texas 
Tech Halfback Donny Anderson was 
given more than half a million dollars to 
sign with Green Bay: "Looks like I was 
born a year too soon." 

• Gene Oliver. Braves catcher, explain- 
ing his .415 bat ling average against Sandy 
Koufax: "He thinks I'm Jewish." end 
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When Lem Motlow, Jack Daniel’s nephew, started at our 
distillery as a bookkeeper, he generally opened the sale. 

But one day Mr. Jack cried to open 
it himsell, and when he couldn’t 
he got so riled he kicked it. Folks 
still talk about the luss that went 
up. But they can also tell you 
Mr. Jack was never impatient 
with his whiskey. A sip of 
Jack Daniel’s, wc believe, will 
tell you we’re not either. 

o 1965, JaeV Doni*l Oidlllatr, L«m Mollo-, Prop., Inc. 

TENNESSEE WHISKEY • 90 PROOF BY CHOICE 

DISTILLED AND BOTTLED BY JACK DANIEL DISTILLERY • LYNCHBURG (POP. 384). TENN. 
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RUSH 


SUDDEN 
OF NEW 
HEAVIES 


Although Cassius Clay seems to be running out of worthy opponents, a 
number of good youngsters, led by Jerry Quarry, promise future excitement. 
Still growing and only 20. Quarry is a fearsome puncher by TEX MAULE 


M uhammad Ali. beware! Three or 
four years from now, when you 
have lost a trifle of your speed, a young 
man from the hinterlands whose name 
you may see here for the first time very 
likely will knock you as stiff as you 
knocked Sonny Liston. There are six 
prime candidates for this role on the fol- 
lowing pages. But you may be wise to 
devote most of your attention to study- 
ing the picture of Jerry Quarry {right). 
Quarry has a date with Buster Mathis in 
New York's Madison Square Garden 
on March 4. Six other young heavy- 
weights will fight on the same card. Sud- 
denly, and for the first time in years, the 
heavyweight division looks healthy. 

Quarry, who lives in a suburb of Los 
Angeles and has had only 15 profes- 
sional fights, should be ready to take the 
huge but versatile Mathis, who has 
fought professionally five times. Quarry 
has won 14 and fought a draw with Tom- 
my Doyle; eight of his victories came by 
knockout. Although he will not be 21 
until this May, he has been fighting for 
15 years and his moves are much more 
sophisticated than one would expect 
in so young a heavyweight. 


He is very much aware of Cassius Clay. 
“1 should be ready for him maybe by 
1967,” he said the other day in a small 
Mexican restaurant near the Main Street 
Gym in Los Angeles, where he trains. 
He looks like a bigger and much strong- 
er Billy Conn and, like Conn, he is Irish. 

"Three years," his father said. Jack 
Quarry is a truck driver and co-manager 
of his son. He was a fighter of sorts in 
his youth, and Jerry is one of four sons, 
all fighters. "Other guys it might take five 
years,” Jack said. "But Jerry has to 
come along faster." 

"I have trouble getting the kind of 
fights 1 want,” Jerry said. He spread his 
hands on the table and looked down at 
them. The only scar on his face after 
130 amateur and IS pro fights is a small 
one over his left eye, and he got that in a 
collision playing touch football. But his 
hands could belong to a man who has 
been fighting for 40 years. He is a savage 
puncher witheithcrhandandtheknuckles 
are gnarled and lumpy. Anyone he can 
hit he can take out. 

"The guys with his experience don't 
want him," explained Johnny Flores, 
his other manager. "The big guys we’re 
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not ready for yet. I think Jerry could 
take most of them but we don't want to 
step up too far in class yet. He has 
things to learn. We want to move him 
slow." 

■‘1 have trouble with a guy moves 
away from me." Jerry said. "I don't 
punch as good moving forward. If the 
guy comes to me. that’s what I like. Like 
this fight I had in Vegas the other night. 
This guy ran like a thief. I wasn't real 
loose. 1 think maybe I was gym-stale. 
But I’d get him cornered and he'd cover 
up and I couldn't get to him." 

Quarry's opponent was Ed Land, a 
talkative young man who must have 
heard that Quarry has a temper. 

"About the fifth round he said to 
me, 'I'm carrying you,' " Jerry said and 
grinned. "So I said, ‘Maybe so. but 
you’re losing the fight.’ I didn’t lose my 
temper until after, when he came in 
my dressing room and started smarting 
off. ‘I’m going to get in sha|>e and 
knock you out.’ he says. ‘You’re just a 
bum.’ I told his second to get him out 
of there before he got hurt. He got out." 

Unfortunately for Land, he encoun- 
tered Mary Kathleen O'Casey Quarry 
just outside the door. She is Jerry's pretty. 
5-foot wife and she promptly stepped on 
Land's toe. 

"You can do better than that.” Land 
said, so she stomped on his foot again. 

‘‘Your husband is a bum." Land said 
lamely and turned away, whereupon 
Mary Kathleen kicked him briskly in 
the seat of the pants. He disappeared sad- 
ly into the night, having lost two straight 
decisions to the Quarry family. 

Jerry finished his orange soda and 
went to the Main Street Gym to work 
out. He stands a shade over 6 feet, 
weighs about 195, but he probably will 
get bigger. He has thickly muscled arms 
and shoulders, no waist and sturdy legs. 
He also has extraordinarily quick hands. 

coniinuetl 

Msh Jerry Quarry belabors the big bag with 
the heavy hands that kayoed eight opponents. 

IS 


RUSH OF HEAVIES conliniifd 


“He grew three-quarters of an inch 
in the last year,” his father said. “He 
may go six-one. 200 eventually. But 
he's big enough right now. He likes to 
fight big heavyweights,” 

Jack Quarry gave his son his first 
pair of boxing gloves when he was 3 
and Jerry had his first fight when he 
was 5. He w'on a Junior Golden Gloves 
title at the age of 10 in 1955 for the 
first time and repeated for the next 
three years. Then he contracted nephri- 
tis, an infiammation of the kidneys, 


and was too sick to fight for 19 months. 

“The doctor told me he only had a 
50-50 chance to live,” Jack said. “And 
he said if he did live he would be a semi- 
invalid for the rest of his life. Jerry 
took it better than me or his mother 
when 1 told him.” 

“The doctor said 1 had to stay in bed 
when 1 got out of the hospital,” Jerry 
said. “But I figured it wouldn't be worth 
it. So I'd sneak out when Dad went to 
work and Mom was busy and play until 
1 was too tired to go on, then sneak back 


to bed. Then I had my appendix out 
and all at once 1 started getting better.” 

This was neither Jerry’s first nor last 
visit to a hospital. As a youngster, fight- 
ing with his older brother Jimmy, he had 
his arm broken when Jimmy hit him 
with a baseball bat. The day the cast 
came off his arm he was called out at 
home plate in a sandlot baseball game 
and promptly punched the umpire be- 
tween the eyes, breaking his hand. 

“That temper.” his father says. “It's 
one of the things he’s learning to control 


YOUTHFUL, AGGRESSIVE AND TALENTED ENOUGH TO REVITALIZE 



JOE FRAZIER 
Philadelphia 
Age 22 

S feet 10, 200 pounda 
W e, L 0 


RON MARSH 
St. Paul 


Age 23 

6 feet, 1B6 pounda 
W 5, L O 


BUSTER MATHIS 
New York City 
Age 2t 

e feel 3. 260 pounds 
W 6, L 0 



Managed and supported by 
an ufTIuenl syndicate (Clover- 
lay), d la Cassius Clay, Joe 
Frazier is in no danger of be- 
coming lazy or complacent. 
He has a wife and three .small 
children. Nol thal anybody 
ever doubted his motivation. 
As an amateur Frazier replaced 
Buster Mathis (who had beat- 
en him) in the 1964 Olympics 
and went on to win a gold 
medal even though his hand 
was broken in the semifinals. 
Frazier's forte is a strong 
left hook. "He's an excellent 

A college degree from the Uni- 
versity of Kansas and a pair of 
horn-rimmed glasses belie the 
toughness and power of Ron 
Marsh, a substitute teacher in 
the St. Paul school system. 
Marsh grew- up in a rough sec- 
tion of Kansas City called Si- 
ren (for police cars) City. From 
street fights he soon progressed 
to the gym. and at 12 (Marsh 
falsified his age) a Golden 
Gloves championship. He did 
not try boxing again until his 
freshman year at KU. After 
only a few weeks of training he 

AsAmerica's300-pound heavy- 
weight candidate for the 1964 
Olympics. Buster Mathis was 
the best news for reluctant diet- 
ers since Kate Smith. Metrccal 
and hard work have made in- 
roads on Busier'swclt-roundcd 
form, but at 260 this onetime 
incubator baby is still formi- 
dable. Remarkably, however, 
it is not his size that is so ex- 
traordinary. but his speed — of 
hand and foot. Mathis is an 
excellent boxer and in time 
may become a puncher if he 
learns to set himself first. So 


banger." says one Philadel- 
phia trainer. "But." The but 
is his tendency to be a "one- 
arm banger," relying too much 
on the left and neglecting to 
develop the right. He is also a 
fierce competitor in the gym, 
a common failing among his 
home-town confederates that 
has given rise to the unflatter- 
ing term, a "Philadelphia fight- 
er" — that is. one who leaves 
his fight at home. If this is true 
of Frazier, it has not been 
evident in his pro fights. He 
has won all six by knockouts. 

scored threcsiraight first-round 
knockouts and reached the na- 
tional quarter-finals of the 
Golden Gloves. As a pro 
Marsh punches with the same 
bottled fury that characterized 
his amateur style. He also has 
the same faults: a lack of inter- 
est in defense and a penchant 
for getting hit on the jaw. Nei- 
ther is judged serious b>' his 
managers, Joe Robbie, the 
president of the AFL's Miami 
Dolphins, and Wrestler Vern 
Gagne. They will spend 550.- 
000 making him a contender. 

far his opponents have found 
him hard to hit. One fighter 
who did not was Mike Bruce, 
who opened a bloody cut over 
Mathis’ left eye. Mathis ig- 
nored the wound, rushed and 
battered Bruce and won by a 
TKO, proving he has a will. 
Cus D’Amato tried to sign the 
fighter to a pro contract but 
lost out to a syndicate of New 
York sportsmen. "Mathis is a 
natural,” says D'Amato. "He 
has more impact, more color, 
more ability to rouse a crowd 
than anybody I’ve ever seen.” 
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in the ring, the way he did against 
Land." 

Last year Quarry fought as a heavy- 
weight and won the national Golden 
Gloves championship, knocking out 
four straight opponents. 

“My toughest fight was out here," he 
said. “In the Pacific Coast finals I fought 
a big heavyweight named Clay Hodge. 
All week in the papers all you read 
about was Hodge, Hodge, Hodge and 
what he was going to do to poor Jerry 
Quarry. By the time the bell rang 1 was 


so mad I didn’t know what I was doing. 
1 must have thrown 150 punches in the 
first round and missed with 100.” 

The weary Quarry won a split deci- 
sion and. as he says, ”1 learned a lesson. 
1 know more about pacing myself now.” 

There is another very good young 
heavyweight in Los Angeles, built much 
like Quarry and as dedicated to fighting. 
Joey Orbillo has had nine professional 
fights, won eight and fought one draw. 

Asked how he thought he would do 
against Orbillo, Quarry, who is nothing 


if not affirmative, said. “I would knock 
him out in the fourth round. He’s a 
three-round fighter.” 

Orbillo is less assertive. “Quarry is a 
good fighter,” he says. “But so am I" 

Indeed he is. And so are Mathis and 
the other young heavyweights below. It 
really does not matter too much which 
of these youngsters develops in the next 
few years. What docs matter is that they 
have made the future of the heavyweight 
division brighter than it has been for a 
long time. 


Jerry Quarry will have plenty of company on the way up Here are six of the best, 
BOXING’S NO. 1 DIVISION who together have won 40 fights against only two losses by MORTON SHARNIK 



TONY DOYLE 
Salt Lake City 
Age 21 

6 feet 4, 205 pounda 
W 13, L 2. D 1 


JAMES J. WOODY 
New York City 
Age 26 

6 feet, toa pounda 
W 3. L 0 


JOE ORBILLO JR. 
Wilmington, Calif. 

Age 19 

B feet 11, 1B8 pounds 
W 8, L 0, D 1 


After every workout Tony 
Doyle quips prophetically, 
“another day closer to Clay.” 
That day may come sooner 
than even he expects. The au- 
thority for this is Clay’s own 
manager, Angelo Dundee, 
who secs Doyle as a possible 
opponent for a title fight as 
early as next year. For this 
Doyle can thank his family 
environment (his father works 
his corner and two brothers 
box) and an early start in the 
amateurs. He was polished 
enough to step into the pros 

With less than a handful of 
fights to his credit. Jim Woody 
is treated as if he were a full- 
grown tiger or. at the very least, 
an accomplished spoiler. He 
earned his reputation by up- 
setting boxing's latest giant, 
6-fool-9 Jim Beattie, not once 
but twice in bloody bouts. 
Considered (he most advanced 
of the newer heavyweights. 
Woody was offered a fight 
with fourth-ranked George 
Chuvalo, but his manager, 
Bobby Melnick. turned itdown, 
fearing that Woody was be- 

Before every fight Joey Or- 
billo listens to a (ape recording 
by Earl Nightingale, who re- 
minds him that success comes 
from within. The message has 
a double meaning for the in- 
trospective Orbillo. Because 
he is small and has short arms, 
he must work inside. Once 
there, he hits hard with both 
hands, although his short left 
hook probably is his best 
punch. In many ways he is like 
a young Rocky Marciano. 
About Rocky's size, he takes 
a punch well and he prefers a 


as a main-cventer. never fight- 
ing anything less than cight- 
rounders. A stand-up boxer, 
Doyle complements his excel- 
lent height and i-each with a 
snapping left hand. He can 
take a hard punch, but most 
impressive is his tactical knowl- 
edge of the ring; already he 
has mastered such refinements 
as spinning, hitting and mov- 
ing. Doyle's one weakness is 
his punch. “The Irish mature 
late.” says his manager, An- 
gelo Curley. Twice he has re- 
fused 550,000 for his contract. 

ing rushed into a class over 
his head. Like Doyle, Woody 
is more boxer than puncher. 
“You do not want to meet 
him.” complains Beattie. “His 
style is impossible.” Wotidy 
has a sneaky right hand and is 
lough to discourage. His style, 
he says, is a product of Har- 
lem. "I had to fight all the time 
just to keep myself together.” 
But fights now are hard for him 
to come by. "Who needs a 
culic like that?” says Promoter 
Carl Duva, fingering Woody’s 
chief obstacle to advanccmcni. 

fighter who will trade punches 
with him. He is quicker than 
Marciano, however, does not 
hit quite as hard but. like the 
former champion, could have 
played college football. Or- 
billo is a thoughtful fighter. 
Against Hilly Stephan, for in- 
stance, of his punches 
were with his left hand, al- 
though in previous fights he 
had relied mostly on his right. 
"Then in the ninth round.” 
he says. "I knocked him down 
with a right.” Such resourceful- 
ness could carry him to the lop. 
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THE HURRY-UP-AND-WAIT GAME 


Australia's Ron Clarke tried to confuse the world's best two-milers by using the old army system of rush, rush, rush 
and then slow, slow, slow, and it worked until he ran afoul of a friend who ignored him by GWILYM S. BROWN 


W hen the word tactical is used to de- 
scribe a slow race by a fast group 
of runners, it usually means plain old 
disappointing. It does, that is, unless 
Australia's Ron Clarke is the one apply- 
ing the tactics. When that happens, win 
or lose, world-record pace or snail's pace, 
the race gets a unique brand of excite- 
ment — Clarke's brand. And so it was in 
the feature event of last week's Los An- 
geles Times Indoor Games, a two-mile 
run with such a strong international field 
that a new indoor record seemed guaran- 
teed. Instead, the winning time turned 
out to be routine, but for the standing- 
room crowd of 13,477 and a field of 
eight runners from six countries the time 
was the only thing that was routine. 

Aiming to confuse and exhaust his 
formidable opposition, Clarke alternated 
between bursting ahead with a sprint 
and slowing to a jog that made his pur- 
suers stack up behind him. In the end 
all but one of his opponents was left 
dazed and rubber-legged by Clarke's 
tactics. The exception was New Zea- 
land's Bill Baillic. an old foe who knew 
that the best thing to do about Clarke 
was to ignore him. Thriving as the oth- 
ers faltered. Baillie sprinted into the lead 
with a quarter mile to go and beat Clarke 
in 8:37.4. 6.6 seconds off the record.' 

The fact that Kenya's K ipchoge Keino 
was entered in the race made his personal 
duel with Clarke the meet's strongest 
attraction, but to heighten the inter- 
national flavor of the two-mile the Tunes 
made liberal use of its air travel card. 
Lajos Mecser of Hungary was brought 
6,800 miles from home, and Russian 


Viktor Kudinski some 6,500 miles. After 
a 10-day coast-to-coast tour of the in- 
door circuit. Baillic was facing a 7.000- 
mile return flight to New Zealand. Clarke 
and Keino, meanwhile, were making 
round trips of 16.000 and 20,000 miles 
just for this one confrontation. To bring 
so many so far for such a short exposure 
seemed grandiose, but no one was com- 
plaining except the people who could 
not get in. Everybody wanted to witness 
a two-mile record: the meet was sold out 
a week in advance. 

There was a major flaw in this see-a- 
rccord theory, however. It lay in the fact 
that no one in the field of eight was eager 
to start the race off at anything faster 
than a brisk walk. Everyone but Baillie 
was counting on Clarke to set a good 
pace, and Clarke was having none of it. 

“A fast pace?” the man who holds 
seven world distance-running records 
said at breakfast the day before the race. 
"I wouldn't have a chance of winning 
if I ran that way. Two miles is a bit short 
for me, and Keino is four (o six seconds 
faster than 1 am over the distance. I’ve 
got to try something new . Maybe I should 
steal his orange cap. Do you think that 
would do the trick?” 

Actually, Clarke had a far more for- 
midable psychological thrust in mind. 
When a runner feels he has insufficient 
speed to w in by either leading or follow- 
ing he must do something dramatic in 
midrace. Clarke resolved to do just that, 
if necessary. 

“I must hope for a first mile in at 
least 4:20." said Clarke. "The faster the 
better. A fast enough pace w ill tire every- 


body a little. At that point 1 can take the 
lead and try to kill everyone off.” 

Clarke may have been unwilling to 
set a fast early pace in the two-mile, but 
he was willing to do so as a man-about- 
town in Los Angeles. Having arrived 
on Thursday after a 26-hour plane trip 
from home, he was up early on Friday 
for a 45-minute workout in MacArthur 
Park, six blocks down Wilshirc Boule- 
vard from his hotel. Breakfast was fol- 
lowed by a two-hour shopping excursion 
and then 18 holes of golf at the Wilshire 
Country Club in a foursome that in- 
cluded Baillic, New Zealand Milcr John 
Davies and Meet Director Glenn Davis, 
the Mr. Outside of Army football fame. 
Never mind how runners play golf. Suf- 
fice it to say that Baillie grips a clubcross- 
handed. Davies swings with his arms 
limp and Clarke hits every shot as if it 
were a short chip to the green. 

Meet Director Davis may have been 
merely amused at this, but he would have 
been horrified had he witnessed what oc- 
curred later. Back at the hotel following 
their four and a half hours of golf, the 
three tireless runners changed into warm- 
up gear for a 25-minule workout in dark- 
ness. Because a new pair of training shoes 
proved to be too tight, Clarke decided to 
run barefoot down Wilshire and through 
the park. As the three swung briskly 
along one of the park's twisting mac- 
adam paths they encountered the shat- 
tered remains of a milk bottle. Clarke 
managed to zigzag through the jagged 
glass without lacerating himself. Even 
Baillie, who came close to winning the 
race then and there, sighed in relief. 



At one of h/s s/ovvdown points Clarke (right) jams up the pack as Ke/no deft) hangs back and winner Bill BaiHie (center) bides his time. 


“Ron’s gol the right idea,” Davies 
shouted as the runners sped on. “When 
you've got loo strong a field stacked 
against you in a race you try to cut your 
foot so you can drop out honorably.” 

Instead of any dropout plans. Clarke 
was ready to spring his new hurry-up- 
and-wait strategy. He expected the most 
resolute challenge to come from Keino. 
The one he feared next after Keino was 
UCLA senior Bob Day. who at 21 has 
suddenly shouldered his way into the 
distance-running youth movement once 
restricted to Jim Ryun of Kansas and 
Gerry Lindgrcn of Washington State. 
Day came w'ithin a lunge of catching a 
stumbling Keino in the Miltrose mile in 
New York late last month. Two nights 
later in Portland. Ore. he beat Lindgren in 
an 8:33 two-mile, the fastest of the sea- 
son. Day is tough, he is fearless and he 
trains hard. Things like record times, 
swift opponents and— looking ahead to 
Mexico City and the 1968 Olympics- 
high altitudes cause him no alarm, l.ast 
fall he led the UCLA cross-country team 
against the Air f'orce Academy in Colo- 


rado Springs, Colo, (elevation 7.000 
feet) and shattered what everyone had 
considered an invulnerable course rec- 
ord by 35.6 seconds. 

Oddly enough, Clarke completely dis- 
counted Baillie. “I was probably the 
only one in the race who had written 
Bill off." he admitted afterward. “I fig- 
ured he just wasn't in form.” 

J-oJJoH'ing a frustratinsh slow 67.7 
first quarter, Clarke took the lead with 
slightly less than half a mile of the race 
run. He then proceeded to launch a series 
of flowing sprints and ebbing jogs that 
had the track-wise crowd howling and 
Day and Keino in a stale of shock. Only 
Baillie, holding himself well olT the lead- 
er's erratic pace, paid no attention. Sud- 
denly, with three laps of the 22-lap race 
left, Baillie sprinted into a lead that he 
never gave up. After Clarke came Day. 
then Kudinski and Keino. 

“I reckoned it was time to go,” Baillie 
said, “or 1 might find myself in some 
kind of box. 1 just hoped that no one 
else would start out ahead of me.” 

"He surprised the very devil out of 


me when he shot by.” said a chagrined 
Clarke, who lashed himself for his natu- 
ral lack of speed and his misjudgmenl 
during the race. "I slowed down too 
much after each sprint." he said. "But 
there arc times when being forced to set 
the pace is maddening. You feel like 
turning around and punching the fellow 
who's running right behind you.” 

While pot a great deal of significance 
can be attached to Baillie's victory — you 
win some and you lose some in the run- 
ning business — a good deal can be at- 
tached to Clarke's loss. He is now deter- 
mined to be in San Francisco for the 
Golden Gate Invitational weekend after 
next and is hoping to run against Lind- 
grcn. This time he is resolved to make an 
all-out assault on the indoor two-mile 
record. 

“I promise to go after the record right 
from the start." he says. "Gerry might 
beat me to the record, but 1 don’t mind 
helping him do it. He's also a member of 
the front-runners' club." So the Clarke 
strategy for that night will be exciting, 
too — running fast. end 
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By performing such stunts as leaping from a balcony 
in the midst of The Great Kandahar Water Fight and by 
attacking downhill and slalom courses like Batman, 
Jean>Claude Kiily of France is earning a reputation 
as skiing's No. 1 clown—as well as its No. 1 racer 

by DAN JENKINS 


SKIING’S DARLING 
OF 

DERRING-DO 


CONTINUEO 


HILL Y eominutii 


H e has the lonely, soulful, scmilragic, 
slightly tortured, sit-down-and-I- 
will-tcll-you-somc-stories-or-beirayal- 
and-suffering look that instantly makes 
most women 5-to-l underdogs. He is 
young and unappallcd and as French 
as trullks in your scrambled eggs. The 
way he is at 22. with iiis obsessional love 
of speed and daring and with his fool- 
hardy nature and that look of his — the 
Jcan-Paiil Belmondo look (see coicr) 
— you get illusions just seeing him. 
You get the idea that if he had come 
along 25 years earlier he would surely 
have been one of those Frenchmen who 
stuck knives in Gestapo agents, tapped 
out radio messages to the .‘kllics from 
a recking Paris cellar and left Michele 
Morgan dripping tears on her loaf of 
bread by a foggy bank on the Seine. But 
Jcan-Claudc Killy is lighting a far less 
dramatic war. It is the simple w ar of men 
on skis against snow on mountains, and 
the thing you should know about him 
right off is that he is probably the best 
ski racer in the world just now. 

The world of Alpine racing, in which 
Killy not only excels but clowns and ca- 
vorts, is one of the most glamorous in 
sport. The scenery is nifty, the clothes 
are niftier and the villages where a lot of 



the big races occur — KitzbUhcl. Mcgcvc. 
Sun Valley- all sound like the ideal 
spots to meet Her or Him and to see a 
whole pile of shahs, princesses, novel- 
ists. artists and dukes. And there /.rsomc 
of that. But it is also a world that oper- 
ates in confusion, jealousy, backward- 
ness and mismanagement and too often 
seems impossible to understand and fol- 
low. much less govern. To know Killy 
better and what he has achieved and 
where he might be heading in his own 
French way. you should know something 
about the racing scene. 

The primary nations involved arc 
France. Austria. Switzerland. Germany. 
Italy, Canada and the U.S.. and they 
have no great liking for each other in 
the sport (if indeed in anything else). 
All of them are constantly claiming to 
have the best in resorts, equipment, in- 
structions. rules, clothes, attitudes, trails 
and. at times, blondes. As a consequence, 
a regular annual schedule of races has 
never really been established to give the 
sport a continuity, to give the athlete, 
competing against hundredths of sec- 
onds on a clock, a chance to blaze an 
unarguable record, and a nation a 
chance to grab a clear supremacy. Rep- 
utations either schuss or snowplow, un- 


fortunately. on what happens in the Win- 
ter Olympics every four years. On the 
even year between Olympics there are the 
FIS (Federation Internationale dc Ski) 
world championships (they will be held 
this .August in faraway Portillo. Chile) 
and a scattering of Lauberhoms. Hahn- 
enkamms and Kandahars^ — and a lot 
morcarguing. 

The point is. a ski racer has loo few 
major opportunities to prove himself a 
giant, and when he docs — when a Toni 
Sailer comes along, or a Christian Prav- 
da. an Hmile Allais or a Stein Eriksen — 
it is judged to be a phenomenon to 
equal the buckled boot. Jean-Claude 
Killy is everybody's choice to be the next 
phenomenon. 

••poof," says Killy to this, blowing 
through his lips. “I ski and see what hap- 
pens.” 

Last year was what skiing called an 
off year, meaning there were no truly 
big meets (is it asking too much for Al- 
pine racing to stage a world champion- 
ship every year?), but Jean-Claude won 
just about everything there was to win. 
He won the big ones at Kitzbuhcl, Me- 
geve, Davos and Vail — and a lot of 
things called Coupe dcs Pays Alpins and 
such — and when it was over, the FIS 
rated him first in slalom, first in giant 
slalom and sixth in downhill. Shy of an 
Olympic or MS gold medal, Killy was 
as good as he could be. 

This winter he has done nothing to 
prove the judges wrong. In a sense, it 
is another off winter, because the world 
championships in August are so in- 
sanely far away — thank you, FIS — but 
after trading victories early with Ameri- 
ca's Billy Kidd, the wiry Frenchman has 
moved ahead, and Kidd, wtve unto U.S. 
skiing again, has reinjured a chronically 
weak ankle. 

The box score on Jean-Claude Killy 
through seven major meets of 1966 is a 
dandy. He began in his home Alps of 
Val d'lsere in a meet called the Criterion 
of the First Snow and promptly won the 
downhill, the giant slalom and the com- 
bined. having placed second in the sla- 
lom. (lTir nonskiers, combined means 
the best total time for ail events.) Then 
Billy Kidd arrived. 

At Htndelang. a remote lump of hills 
in Germany. Killy and Kidd exchanged 
slalom victories, but the American was 
best in combined, after Jean-Claude, 
who races down a course as if Sophia 
Loren were waiting at the finish, fell. 

continued 
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The only name the Smooth Canadian answers to is V.O. 
That’s because Seagram's V O. does what no other whisky can — 
it defines smooth once and for all. Light? Of course. So ask for VO. 
A Canadian by any other name can't promise you as much. 

Known bv the comoanv it keeps 


ir 




Sleekly beautiful outside, sumptuously beautiful inside. Lovely masks hiding brooding engines ranging from a 
revolutionary overhead cam six with 165*hp to the notorious 360-hp 6TO. Tempest, Tempest Custom, Le Mans and 
GTO. all with front and rear seat belts to buckle for safety. Catch one. Pe^i.’r- .D,, - 


Can anything 
this beautiful 
really be a tiger? 


It's a Pontiac, isn't it ? 


KILLY conlimifd 


Next came Adelboden in Switzerland, a 
giant slalom meet. They again traded 
first places in two races, but again Kidd 
won the combined when Killy hooked 
a gate and crashed. 

Suddenly now Kidd, not Killy, seemed 
to deserve all of the attention in Europe, 
and you would normally think that it 
would bother the Frenchman. But enter, 
forthwith, a strange yet important facet 
of Jean-Claudc's personality: that of a 
clown. When the racers moved on to 
Wengen. Switzerland for the Lauher- 
horn meet, Kidd was favored and Killy 
was fresh from two spills. That was the 
situation three nights before the races 
proper when the Lauberhorn oRicials 
staged a ski jump on a small lOO-foot 
hill for fun. to entertain the tourists. 
Killy entered. 

“He docs that to psych the other rac- 
ers.” said Billy Kidd. “He especially 
wants the Austrians to think he isn't se- 
rious about the races." 

Killy jumped with his number tied 
around his neck and his socks pulled 
out over his pants. As he soared into the 
cold night air of Wengen under the full 
flood lights, he dropped his pants to his 
knees, and the horrified gasp that greeted 
this clownish act could be heard, you 
felt, as far away as Interlaken in the val- 
ley below. 

Afterward Killy, being proudly 
slapped about by his French pals — Guy 
Perillat. Jules Melquiond, Michel .Arpin 
— lit a cigar, put on a small billed taxi 
driver's cap backward and strode away, 
leaving a flock of psyched racers behind. 
Killy did not win the Lauberhorn sla- 
lom (he was sixth), but neither did Kidd, 
who fell, and neither did Killy's fore- 
most adversaries, the Austrians. Perillat 
did. 

The next stop for the racers was the 
lively town of Kitzbiihcl for the Hahnen- 
kamm meet. Killy and Kidd both starred 
in difTcrcni ways. Kidd raced a surpris- 
ingly gutty downhill, placing third, only 
S 10 of a second behind that durable 
winner of downhills, Austria's Karl 
Schranz. It was the best downhill race 
by an American in seven years. Killy 
flashed to the slalom victory. 

It was in the slalom that Billy Kidd 
crashed and injured his ankle, thus tem- 
porarily ending the brief but exciting 
rivalry between the American and the 
Frenchman. It will he renewed next 
month at Stowe, when Killy and the 
other first-class Europeans come to the 



A KISS FROM PERT ANNIE FAMOSE IS KILLV'S REWARD FOR WINNING AT VAL D'ISERE 


U.S. for our national championships, 
and then at Sun Valley for the Werner 
Cup (American International team 
races). After Kidd limped home to rest 
up for three weeks Jean-Claude won a 
giant slalom in Bad Weise. Germany and 
a special slalom at Mcgcvc. Overall. 
Killy has now started in 14 separate 
races and has won exactly seven of them, 
plus two combines. Slowly he has over- 
powered Kidd, who won two race vic- 
tories and two combined championships 
before he was Icmporarib' sidelined. 
Schranz has won three race victories and 
three combined championships. 

Throughout all of the competition 
the difference in styles of the three racers 
has been clearly etched into the while 
Alps. The French and Americans arc 
still reckless, and the Austrians arc still 
conservative. While Killy and Kidd do 
not look the same as they blur down a 
course, they have more in common with 
each other than they do with the Aus- 
trians. Schranz. who is 27 and has nine 
hard racing years behind him, skis 
like a typical Austrian racer. He is cau- 
tious and steady, assumes a stand-up 
posture and relies heavily on the strength 
in his legs and his vast experience and 
confidence to carry him through. Killy 
and Kidd are also distinctive. Kidd is 


smooth and flows. Killy is bouncy and 
plunges. They both try to take the cor- 
ners and the curves and the gates faster 
in a win-or-noihing attitude. The Aus- 
trian strategy seems to be to let the others 
fall. 

"It is nothing new," says Killy. “1 
have always skied this way. double or 
nothing, and I know the .Americans arc 
coached that way. too." 

Like any ski racer who may one day 
be the head of a school of instructors 
or own his own pensinn, or even his 
own mountain. Killy likes to think he 
has a special style or secret way of get- 
ting down a slope and that he is calcu- 
latingly doing something dark and mys- 
terious that others are not doing. He 
talks of his serpent method, in which, 
he says, he keeps his skis flat on the trail 
and eliminates edging, and his crump- 
onuavf method, which hangs him higher 
at a gate, reducing the swing of a turn, 
keeping him directly down the hill. But 
you cannot watch him race and believe 
that he docs anything but ski like hell 
m an acrobatic, diving, recovering, jerk- 
ing fashion. Absolutely natural, the way 
he has done it since he fastened on his 
first pair of skis at the age of .1 in Val 
d'iserc. 

Broad-shouldered, but lean and hard 
ronunurd 


KILLY 



al 5 feet 10 and 161 pounds, Killy is the 
easiest of all racers to identify front a 
distance when he is spinning down a 
slalom. He will twist his hips like a good 
Watusi dancer, suddenly skate through 
a gale, just as suddenly carve too wide, 
recover, bounce, then shoot like a jagged 
bolt of lightning through a flush (a scries 
of close gates), come out of it off bal- 
ance. regain, speed up. carve again and 
skate through the llnish. almost lunging, 
the gate poles all wiggling behind him 
where he has half brushed them and 
half torn them out of the snow, This is a 
secret method? 

Off the racing slopes Jean-C'laudc 
Killy t/iH-s do things diHercnily. and a 
lot of them give him more color and 
allure than his slalom technique. He 
drives sports cars the way he skis, and 
he has owned six dilTcrenl cars. He has 
also managed to wreck each one. includ- 
ing a Porsche and two Alfa Romeos. Be- 
tween these, he has owned a Pcugei'l- 
404 three limes but. inasmuch as he has 
a not-so-silent yearning to he a race car 
driver one day if he ever quits skiing, he 
finds the serviceable Peugeot "too bour- 
geois" and prefers something fast and 
streamlined. 

Killy’s interest in automobile racing 
goes back almost as far as his interest 
in skiing. Hi.s uncle. Cyril de Kidder, 
has for years l>een chief of security for 
the Le Mans race, and Killy cannot 
ivmemher when he hasn't attended the 
race as a spectator, "Driving and skiing 
have much in common," Jcan-C'laiidc 
says, moaning speed and crashing, one 
assumes. 

Kiily has discovered biilllighling. loo. 
l ast summer he was invited by u tele- 
vision station to spend a week in Nimes. 
in the south of France, loitering with 
many of. Spain's best matadors, watching 
them practice and. in general, just be- 
ing around the sport. Killy developed 
an immediate liking for it. and was in 
the middle of the bull ring with a red 
cape lighting cows before he went back 
to the Alp-S- 

oiiL" he says in a slow, rather 
deep and velvety voice. "I fought not 
the big ones, but not the little ones, ei- 
ther. I fought middic-si/eoncs. but they 
had horns big ones, yes— and once I 
got gored. My left arm. right here. Ah, 
what a sport! It is dangerous, yes. but 
for a skier it was good for the nerves. 
Or very had. yes?" 

It is difficult to find many sports or 


hobbies that Killy docs not like, or has 
not participated in. under the pretense 
of helping his skiing. He practices yoga, 
among other things, in the solitude of 
his rooms, believing that it helps keep 
him limber and hi.s muscles relaxed. In 
summer he likes to take a bicycle to the 
lop of a mountain in Val d'Kcrc and 
speed downward as fast as possible. "It 
gets you accustomed to the high speeds 
of downhill skiing, I think." says he. 
And he enjoys water skiing, soccer, ten- 
nis, hiking and romping through woods, 
which, he says, help him develop bal- 
ance. "Dodging the trees and rocks, you 
see." he says. 

However, it is difficult to understand 
how Killy finds time to do any of these 
things, since in Val d'Isere you can ski 
about 10 months out of the year and 
Killy is rarely off his skis. .All of which 
points out the big dilTcrencc between a 
racer raised among the peaks of the 


Alps and the kind the U.S. tries to man- 
ufacture in colleges. 

"There was always only one thing in 
my life as a boy." Jean-C'laude says. 
"That was skiing. 1 wish 1 could have 
continued .school and skiing, the way 
the Americans do. but I believe that 
each one sulfers. 1 quit school at 15. The 
biggest grief in my life is that I have not 
had more education. That is why 1 try 
to read books often. To fill in, yes? 
But always I remember that when my 
teacher would ask what I wanted to be 
when 1 grew up. 1 replied, 'Ski cham- 
pion.’ From the age of 15 I have devoted 
everything to that." 

.At the Bcrgerie. the hotel owned by 
Killy's father at Val d'Isere. about a 
four-hour drive from Geneva— perhaps 
only two and a half hours for Jean- 
C'laudc in a sports car — there are me- 
mentos of Jcun-C'Iaudc's travels and 
achievements. He lives in the basement 
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of the Bergerie with his books and skis 
and hi-fi and his boomerang from Aus- 
tralia. his record albums from the U.S.. 
his beads from Tahiti, a lot of funny hats 
and caps and maps, trophies, pins and 
patches, souvenirs not only from skiing 
but from having done 18 months in the 
French army in Algeria (where he caught 
jaundice) and from having been a fron- 
tier customs guard in Chamonix (\shere 
he caught tourists). 

Val d'lsere is one of the better ski re- 
sorts in the Alps, and it has produced 
not only Killy but those wonderfully 
rowdy sisters. Mariclle and Christine 
Goitschel. Since they both won gold 
medals in the last Olympics. Mariclle 
has become the foremost girl skier in the 
world, practically unbeatable. At times 
she is as big a clown as Killy, and once, 
at Innsbruck, she shocked the press by 
announcing as a private joke that she 
and Jean-Claudc were engaged. 

“We have known each other since 
children.” Killy says. “Often we ski to- 
gether. She is a great competitor, and. 
ah. sometimes she acts crazy, no?” 

The Bergerie. in the middle of Val 
d’lscrc, is built of pine, stone and ce- 
ment. It rises three floors, with a front 
balcony, and has 17 rooms, a French 
flag draped below a steep, slate roof and 
trout swimming in an aquarium in the 
dining room. It is a popular place, and 
iust the kind Jcan-Claudc's father had 
wanted to own since the time he left 
Saint-Cloud, a Paris suburb, after World 
War II. Jean-Claude was born in Saint- 
Cloud in 1943 while his father was a com- 
bat pilot for the Allies. The family moved 
to Val d'lsere in 1946 and struggled 
along for 15 years while Robert Killy 
operated first a sporting goods store, 
then a small restaurant, and spent his 
spare time wondering where Jean-Claudc 
was. He was skiing “far too much,” says 
the father. “I once had to demand that 
the lift operators not let Touioune [a 
nickname Jean-Claudc cannot shed] go 
up more than two or three times in a 
day. From the age of 3, he would dis- 
appear on his skis for hours. I always 
thought he would become a great skier. 
He was a natural. Usually a boy wins 
his chamois medal at the age of 13 or 14. 
Toutoune won his at 9. Even then he 
was skiing slalom only one second be- 
hind the instructors.” 

No one can ski as much or as reckless- 
ly as Killy does and not break a few 
things, so he has done that. too. At 14 


he broke his left leg in a Junior slalom 
in Cortina d'Ampezzo, Italy, and in 
1962, shortly before the world cham- 
pionships. Killy broke his right leg in a 
downhill race — again at Cortina. 

"I have many scars from skiing.” he 
says, “but you cannot worry and do 
well. One thing I would like to do is race 
again at Cortina and break this time the 
jinx instead of my leg.” 

Killy believes that one of the nicest 
things that has happened to him through 
ski racing is his close friendship with 
the Americans, particularly with Jimmy 
Heuga. Killy and Heuga became friends 
in 1964, before, during and after the 
Winter Olympics, as the teams frequent- 
ly traveled together and lived together. 
Then Killy spoke no English, except the 
little Heuga taught him. and Heuga 
spoke no French, except what Jean- 
Claude taught him. 

But Killy needed few words for the 
kind of pranks he and the Americans 
both enjoy. One evening during a pre- 
Olympic race stop in M adonna dc Cam- 
piglio in the Dolomites. Killy and some 
other racers shoved a Volkswagen into 
the lobby of the Golf Hotel there. They 
thought it was just about the funniest 
thing that ever happened. During the in- 
cident Killy kept leaping around like a 
monkey and hollering, “l.ook, Jeemie, 
look, Jeemie,” no doubt hoping to ob- 
tain Heuga'b approval. He did. 

“Killy is really funny.” says Heuga. 
“He doesn't say anything funny, he just 
acts funny a lot. He really knows him- 
self. He can cut up a lot and still race 
fantastically." 

Killy and Heuga correspond regular- 
ly. They have made several trips together, 
not just around Europe for minor ski 
races but also in the L.S., where Killy 
has twice visited his American pal. 

“We have much fun, the Americans 
and the French," says Killy. “Wc arc 
closer than the others. The Austrians." 
he says, displaying a long, glum face and 
straightening his shoulders in imitation 
of them, “are very serious and quiet. 
They act like they want to win more 
than anyone, but that is not true. We 
all want to win." 

An event which probably did more 
than anything to solidify the friendship 
of Killy and the Americans occurred in 
1964 in Garmisch at the awards banquet 
for the Kandahar races. This was an im- 
portant race which followed the Inns- 
bruck Oly mpics. and it was a joyous one 


for both the French and Americans. 
They won everything. Killy won the 
giant slalom, and Heuga won both the 
slalom and combined (first time ever for 
a U.S. skier), and the season was now 
over. The party in the Garmisch Mu- 
nicipal Theater was lavish. It had a 
combo, dancing, huge platters of food, 
w'ine, speeches and dozens of dignified 
skiing people, not the least of whom was 
Sir Arnold Lunn. the elderly “father” of 
ski racing and originator of the Kan- 
dahar. skiing's oldest major event. 

Part way through the proceedings 
Killy was sitting quietly at a table when 
a stream of water hit him in the face. 
It had been shot, rather skillfully, from 
a seltzer bottle two tables away by a 
U.S. racer named Rip McManus. Killy 
at first pretended not to know who did 
it. But in a few moments he got up 
to receive his award, and as he did 
so he picked up a seltzer bottle of his 
own. As he passed Rip's table he let 
go. straight into McManus' face, and 
kept walking to the podium. Any cas- 
ual observer who witnessed all of this 
playful nonsense and figured it was over 
simply did not know cither Killy or 
McManus. 

When Jean-Claudc stepped dow n from 
accepting his trophy and started back 
to his table, he was immediately con- 
fronted from behind a pillar by Rip, 
fully armed. One squirt, then two. Then 
a couple from Killy. By now all of the 
French and Americans were laughing 
riotously, but dozens of others in the 
big room were totally unaware of the 
battle in progress. Weil. Jean-Claudc l>c- 
gan chasing McManus, and Rip chased 
Killy, spewing seltzer water every step. 
They romped to the top of an over- 
hanging balcony that circled the ball- 
room, leaped off. one after the other, 
onto some tables below and continued 
The Great Kandahar NS'ater Fight over 
the dance floor, through aisles, around 
corners, between pillars. In one joyous 
moment of it the Frenchman, like Bel- 
mondo himself, went bounding over the 
top of Sir Arnold l.unn's table. 

The reaction of the British septuage- 
narian to this indignity is not recorded, 
but a bold man might guess that the 
man who invented the slalom felt con- 
siderable kinship w ith the crazy kid who 
was soon to become the world's best 
slalom racer— even when Killy was per- 
forming his specialty across the slopes 
of Sir Arnold's ice cream. end 
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DAYS 

OUT OF THE ARABIAN 


NIGHTS 


Looking like one of Scheherazade’s 
heroines, Jennifer Anderson rides in the native costume class 
of the Scottsdale, Arizona All-Arabian Horse Show. Arabian 
owners from around the country will gather again next week 
to display their romantic steeds (following pages) and to tour 
the Arabian ranches in the Scottsdale area. At the Lasma ranch 
(above) mares and foals browse in the lush irrigated pasture 
against the jagged backdrop of the McDowell Mountains. 
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O^ostumes and trappings 
gleaming in red, purple and 
silver. Harold Daugherty and 
Arlyne Clay gallop toward 
the Paradise Park show ring. 
Marznion, ridden by Daugh- 
erty and owned by Carol and 
Guy Stillman, was champion 
in thenativecostume division . 
Equally colorful but more 
familiarly garbed, 17-year-old 
Kathy LaCroix (above) awaits 
western pleasure horse event. 




ARABIANS 


onllwi^ 


THE DESERT PRINCE 


Very much at home in a desert almost half a world away 
from that of his ancestors, the Arabian horse, once an exotic 
rarity in the West, is now well established in Arizona, Al- 
though this transplant is relatively recent (it dates back 
roughly to World War II), there probably is a greater con- 
centration of Arabian breeding ranches — 16 now — in the 
Scottsdale vicinity than in any other part of the country. 
The breed is popular for many reasons. No other has such a 
romantic melange of myth and truth in its history, with 
heroic tales of almost superhorse feats performed by in- 
dividual Arabians in the past. Their deeds of today, such 
as winning California's 24-hour, 100-mile Tevis Cup and 
several cutting horse championships, testify to the Ara- 
bian's continued stamina and intelligence. 

The breed has a disiincii\c beauty and disposition that 
attract both professional and neophyte horsemen; one 
finds offers to swap saddicbreds or Standardbreds for Ara- 
bians in the trade journals. A smallish horse, averaging be- 
tween 14 and 15 hands, the Arabian has fewer vertebrae in 
his back than other breeds. This gives him a compact look 
and the ability to carry a fair amount of weight for his 
size. His head is usually slightly dished in the face, with big 
eyes and small, alert ears. The large nostrils, windpipe and 
lung capacity, probably acquired through eons of develop- 
ment in the desert, account for his remarkable potential 
for endurance. And this makes the Arabian an important 
strain in crossbreeding. The rangy Thoroughbred that steps 
onto the track at Churchill Downs traces his ancestry back 
to Arabians crossed with native English horses. Altogether, 
the pure physical look of Arabians so pleases some own- 
ers that they rarely break them to ride, but just put them 
in pasture to be looked at or shown in hand classes. At 

^Two gray stallions demonstrate the 
breed’s versatility at Scottsdale. With 
saddle in back of buggy, Judy Swan 
guides Raf-Farana in a two-part event 
of driving and riding. Still another 
talent is shown by Dianne Davenport 
as she displays the reining abilities 
of Beau Baarouf in a stock horse event. 


the same time the Arabian is so gentle that women, children 
and amateurs train and ride stallions with case — which 
is not characteristic of the other light-horse breeds. 

Arabian enthusiasts arc a burgeoning group today. The 
Scottsdale show attracts horses from nearly 20 states and 
Canada, and is so successful that it keeps outgrowing its 
facilities. It is held in Paradise I’ark on land donated by 
Mrs. Fowler McCormick, and the ring, grandstands and 
stabling are used just once a year, for this show. Still, new 
barns have to be built almost annually, and the local ex- 
hibitors, including Mrs. McCormick, are obliged to van 
their horses back and forth to the grounds throughout llic 
four days. One of the early Arizona breeders. Mrs. McCor- 
mick is the impetus behind much of the Arabian activity in 
the area. She was one of the first to import top Arabian 
bloodstock from England, and her son and daughter both 
own ranches and raise Arabians. Sharing the honors with 
the McCormick ranch is the Briisall), owned by Ruth and 
Ed Tweed, the oldest ranch in Arizona. Originally from 
Illinois, Tweed still raises Arabians there, in Lake Forest, 
but he keeps more than 100 head on his Arizona acres. He 
imported 14 marcs and three stallions from Poland, w here 
the Arabian strain has been kept particularly pure (SI. 
March II. 1963). so that now purebred Polish Arabians 
can also be purchased in the L/nitcd States. There arc 72 
Polish imports in the Scottsdale area — more than in all 
the rest of the country. 

Although some Poli.sli slock was imported in the ’.30s. 
the Scottsdale buying was started by Robert Astc, owner 
of the Desert Arabian Ranch. A New Yorker. A.ste came to 
Arizona on a winter vacation in 1955 and has never left. 
He lirsl saw Arabians at a horse show and instantly fell in 
love w ith the breed. He designed a luxury stable, with Qitcc/i 
Mtiry-lype accominodaiions for the Arabians and four 
complete apartments for staff and visitors. Visiting buyers, 
Astc feels, can study the stock at leisure, but horse people 
arc great dropper-inners, talkers and stayers, so he built the 
stable six miles from his house to assure himself some non- 
iior.sy privacy. This is particularly convenient during the 
show, as visitors from out of town crowd the surrounding 
ranches like tourists in the Blucgrass. admiring not only the 
horses but the spectacular garments and tack displayed in 
that most typical Arabian event, the native costume class. 
Velvets, brocades and tassels arc combined in rich panoply, 
and most of the outlits arc handmade by proud owners. 
One lady spent an entire summer sewing several hundred 
sequins onto her resplendent robe. 

— Alice Hiocnx.s 


3.3 


The drivers who race at Le Mans and Indianapolis are greenhorns 
compared to the pros who sit behind the wheels of getaway cars 
on bank robberies. Trouble is, much of the top talent winds up 
prematurely retired. The authors of this article, for instance, are 
under sentence at the state prison of southern Michigan. Their 
story was cleared before it was submitted to Sports Illustrated. 
Only the names have been changed in order to protect the guilty 


I n the more hip circles here at state 
prison it is generally held (hat the 
two top drivers of all time were Juan 
Fangio and Clarence Heatherton. There 
arc probably a number of outsiders pre- 
pared to argue the point — with most of 
the disagreement centered on Clarence 
—but it‘s true all the same. You just 
have to judge by different standards, 
since Clarence made his reputation driv- 
ing getaway on bank heists. 

Clarence was a Londoner, and he 
looked every bit of it. When 1 first met 
him in 1945 he was a spry little old man. 
done up in baggy tweeds and wearing a 
pair of those steel-rimmed spectacles of 
the sort you see only on Englishmen and 
characters in old Charlie Chan movies. 
He also sported a toothbrush mustache 
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Ibat gave him a half-raffish air, Clarence 
had driven in British races and rallies fur 
years before he was tempted into crime 
by a yen for an expensive Bugalti, After 
his first fling, which cost him a stretch 
in Wormwood Scrubs, he became a full- 
time wheelman and never went back to 
proper racing. Clarence was one of the 
oddballs who really liked the excitement 
of his work, but he always insisted that 
he drove only for lo\e of that elusive 
Bugatti — or, as time went by. perhaps 
a 1.750-cc. Alfa Romeo or a 300 SL 
Mercedes. 

Clarence was as efficient as a com- 
puter behind the wheel, even though he 
nursed a quaint set of prejudices about 
cars. For instance, he never got over 
grousing about the disappearance of the 


running hoard, a very useful feature 
back in the 'lOs when he started in the 
business. A standard technique on bank 
jobs in those days was to herd an assort- 
ment of cashiers and customers out to 
the getaway car and go tearing off with 
them stacked on the running boards. 
This show of togetherness usually kept 
the police from doing any careless shoot- 
ing. 

Another of Clarence s dislikc.s w as the 
automatic transmission. 1 remember one 
time in I960 wc were parked outside a 
Chicago loan office, right in the middle 
of a job. and the old gce/cr decided to 
give me a lecture on the subject. He con- 
cluded it — after we had pulled away 
amidst a clanging din of alarm bells and 
sliouts for help — with the determinedly 


piou.s observation that automatics were 
wicked. “An automobile," he declared, 
“should have a stick shift, as God in- 
tended.” 

In the early days of the profession, 
when Clarence was starting out on his 
career, there were more makes of cars to 
choose from than there arc today. The 
main considerations were si^e and horse- 
power. There was the early Locomobile, 
some models of which boasted up to 120 
hp. There were the indestructible Cadil- 
lacs and the heavy, high-riding Buicks. 
Also popular for their speed all through 
the '.30s were such makes as Hudson, 
Tcrraplanc and Ford. 

John Dillingcr was a great fancier of 
Fords. In fact, he was so partial to them 
that one time while he was on the run in 
coniiiuied 
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The' Lens’ In This 
Thru-The-Lens 
Meter System Is 
Always A Nikkor 



The Camera 
Always A Nikon 

To the already 
accredited per- 
formance of the 
Nikon F and its 
famous Nikkor 
lenses, the new 
Photomic T 
thru-the-lens 
meter system 
now adds tl^e 
certainty of 
exposure accu- 
racy, Inter- 
changes with 
other Nikon F 
finders. At your 
Nikon dealer, 
or write: 


Nikon Inc-., Garden City, N.Y. 11S33. Subsidiary ol Ehrenroich Photo Optical Industries Inc. 


If you like to garden or cook out 
or Just putter around your place... 

You’ll LOVE this 
wonderful CART! 



town Core' So many ways Bf-.TTI-.R than a 
wheelbarrow. Let us show you 
.«*/• how many ways this wonderfully 

handy Carl can save you lime anil 
work and increase your enjoyment 
ol your home, garden, grounds. 
CeokOv't' hobbies, etc. Holds twice as much 
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I VERMONT-WARE, Bai 1002, Hinesburg, Vermont | 
Please send your t-RhlL catalog including i 
attractive prices and details of your generous 
I trial offer. | 
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I^City State Zip 
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Illinois, with e\cry cop in the country 
trying to track him down, he took lime 
to write a letter cf appreciation to Henry 
Ford: 

Hello Old Pal: 

.-\rri\ed here at 10 a.m. today. 
Would like to drop in and see you. 

You ha\e a uonderful car. Been 
driving it for three weeks. It s a treat 
to drive one. 

Your slogan .should he: 

'Drive a I ord and watch other cars 
fall heliind you.' I can make any oth- 
er car lake a l ord's dust. 

Bye-Bye 
John Dillinger 

After volunteering this testimonial, 
old John immediately ditched the Ford 
in favor of a freshly stolen Chevrolet 
couixL NN'hich proves, at least, that there 
is no brand lovally among thieves. 

Prohahly the most fondly remenv- 
bered car among old wheelmen is the 
Cord. It was liard to come by but much 
esteemed by the cognoscenti, because 
it was remarkably nimble and because 
driving it demanded a certain deft touch 
whicli helped to weed out the amateurs. 

Bv contrast, most cars on the road to- 
day make pretty crummy getaway vehi- 
cles. They are sprung and shocked for a 
nice spongv ride, which is comfortable 
only when you don't have a cruiser on 
your tail. So wheelmen kH>k for specific 
characteristics when selecting a car for 
a job. The lirst thing they want is a good 
still suspension that will cut down the 
lean on fast turns. .And if they can spot 
a model with disc brakes and antiroll 
bars, all the better. 

The ideal getaway car, under present- 
day conditions, would seem to be some- 
thing like a Jaguar: fast, plenty of pickup 
and easy to handle in our heavy traf- 
fic. A cinch to outrun anything the law 
might have. L'nforliinately, a Jaguar is 
not the ideal getaway car. 1 used one 
a couple of years ago on a bar holdup-- 
and if you have never tried making it 
through the door of a Jaguar at a dead 
run w ith a sawed-off and a sack of money 
clutched to your bosom, you just don't 
know the meaning of limited headroom. 

Important as the right ear is to a get- 
away, nothing is more important than 
the man at the wheel, and at this, as I say, 
Clarence Heatherton was king. I liked 
to think that Clarence passed at least a 
part of his great skill on to me when ho 
introduced me to the art of armed rob- 

foiiimui’tl 
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Introducing the 
2 family car. 


The population explosion hosn't caught us sleeping. 

We made the Volkswogen Station Wagon big enough to 
hold about twice as much as a regulor station wagon. 

So why not two fomilies? 

There'd be seats enough 19). And luggoge space enough 
113 pieces). And enough windows to go around (21). And 5 
doors, not counting the sunroof. 

Also, you'd be able to split fuel bills. lit overages 23 mpg to 


begin with). 

And you could park our 2 Family Wagon in 4' less space 
then 0 1 fomily wogon. 

The problem, naturally, is to find another family with the 
some tostes in drive-in restaurants and movies, and such. 

However, maybe you oiready hove enough people and 
belongings oround your house to fill two wagons. 

Then all your problems are solved. 







Let someone else mow the 


You come to Europe with us. We fly straight through to 27 European 
cities^ twice as many as anyone else. Wherever you go, you’ll find Europe 
ready for the time of her life. And you'll find some birthday parties that will 
never happen again. 

You’re Invited, naturally. There'll be champagne on Monte Carlo’s 
100th. A dozen sprightly wines as Mont St. Michel turns 1000. Tipsy 
cake as Westminster Abbey remembers 900 stately years. 

And now it’s blessedly easy to plan your trip like a pro. We have this little 
book called “How To Get That Trip To Europe Off The Ciround.” It's free. 
All you do is fill out the coupon at right. But more about that later. 
Europe’s impatient to see you. 


The cities and towns and villages are 
scrubbed and sunny and ready to swing. 
The mountains and plains and valleys 
and seashores arc waiting. 

Europe wants you. this very summer. 

And we'll take j'ou (here, to anything 
you want to do. anythingyou want to be, 

Be a water baby. In a punt, in a gon- 
dola. on a river steamer. On a barge, 
on a bateau mouchc. on a hydrofoil. 
Or on the beach at St. Tropez. 

Be a steely-eyed gambler, in the casi- 
nos. Nonchalantly rake in a small for- 
tune in drachmae, francs, schillings, 
kroner, marks, crowns or even dinars. 

Be an international golfer at St. 
Cloud. St. Andrews or Estoril. Dine out 
sumptuously, on truite bleu. Kartoffcl- 
pufTcn. paella or pasta galore. 

Be a night person in London. Paris 
or Rome. Then sleep late in Zagreb. 
Corfu or Positano. 

Do it all, or do as you please. But 
please be there. 

Getting there's a cinch 

Wc'll make it all very easy. We have 
the most flights by far. As many as 23 



lawn this summer. 



flights u day from the U.S. lo Europe 
all suaifner lonj:. 

A Pan Am Travel Agent can smooth 
the way. Ask him about our Extra Cit- 
ies Plan that can show you as many as 
cities for the price of one. .And about 
our new low fares. 

New low fares 

Starling .April 1. our tours, group fares 
and 14-2 1 day Jet I-'conomy tickets will 
be lower than c\'cr (subject to Govern- 
ment approval). E.xamplc: Rome was 
$446 round trip from New York, will 
be S4fW. .Spend fhedfffea’ncc in Rome. 

You can pay ns now. if you like. Or 
pay in monthly installments with your 
•American [-'xpress Credit Card or our 
Pay-I ater P'an. 

1 hat little hook we promised 
Everything's easy about Summer Eu- 
rope '66. V\'e have a free book that 
lakes care of the details. It's called 
“Hinv To Get That TripTo I-urope OlT 
The Ground." And it's full of must in- 
formation, How to gel your passport. 
How to rent a car. How to get in on any 
one of scores of Pan Am HolidayTours. 


How to buy a car for hundreds less than 
here. Cu.sloms procedures. Mistakc.s 
you won't Want to make. You can't buy 
this book anywhere, but we'll be glad 
to send it to you free. Just mail in the 
coupon below. 

You see. we really want you to conic 
with us to Europe this summer. 

We'll start you olT right. We'll enter- 
tain you with T hcntr c-in- the-Air . a 


movie plus 9 shows for personal listen- 
ing. (It's now playing on most flights.) 
We'll wine you and dine you in the 
grand manner of Maxim's of Paris. 
.And you'll know you're flying the very 
best there is, wherever you go. 

A good feeling, to be sure. 

Worlds most experienced airline 


Pan Am, Box 221 2 
Dept. 372. Boston, Mass. 

Please send me a free copy of "How to (Jet lhat trip to Europe Oil the 
Ground.” 


AdUrev 

Cay 

Sime 


1 insist on going somewhere else this summer, so please 
send me a copy of □ "How To Get That trip To The 
Caribhean Off The Ground." □ How To Get That Trip 
To Hawaii And The Pacific Off The Ground." 





Hooks Hint don’t molt syinbolizo tlio flnvor of straiplit 
H\ H. Klo<iiioiit. .Mcifrniliooiit. Dry. Vos. H^I' is /Ar 
iIi-'k'i- liqiK'di'. Tin* only iiropcr blond of H\ i5 l.s inntiu 
ciml bottled in the abbey at Keearnp. Kraiico. Tliat’s 
wliero o.\([uisite Henediotiiio is bleinloil with suporb 
oojrnao to produce tlio perfoet 15^:1). 1’enedietiiic‘s 
own Bi:lj. Always iinit'orm. Always delicious. 



Hocks Hint melt symbidizo tb<‘ modern way to serve 
H\ ll. Easy. Informal. Hofresliiiifr. .\t your next 
dinner party, after coll'oe. serve V>k 1> on the rocks. 
Here’s a grand tradition with now apiioal. 



'I'liv drier lifiiivnr ♦'* 4 ^ 

’ eENEDlCTINC BRANDY 



GETAWAY CARS 



lied 

bcry and laught me ihc rudiments of 
git-driving. Not that I’ve ever had any 
illusions about my skill as a wheelman. 
The iruly good drivers are specialisis. 
and very often they arc men with a prop- 
er racing background. 1 don't claim that 
race drivers arc any more given to lar- 
ceny than, say. jai alai players or pole 
vaulters. but there is obviously a Haky 
fringe around the sport. When a driver 
docs gel into the rackets, he's more likc- 
l\ to stay behind the wheel than to take 
up pickpocketing. 

I worked with a lot of these sfwcdway 
dropouts over the years, and they arc 
the nio.sl offbeat group of characters you 
could ever hope to get arrested with. 
Some arc just flat-out kooks. There was 
a wlieelman in Detroit, for instance, 
who twitched. I mean u/f the time. He 
had nerve spasms in his lingers, and his 
left e>elid fluttered like the .shutter of a 
16-mm. Bell & Howell. It didn't seem 
to hang him up on his driving, but he 
Itad been barred for life from legitimate 
racing when it began to interfere with 
other drivers who developed sympaihel- 
fc tics. 

Another specimen was a big German 
who still, somehow or other, finds occa- 
sional employment around Cleveland. 
He looked like Charles de Ciaullc and 
once worked as a pit man for the great 
f angio— for about two hours. He was a 
perfect driver for holdups if vou could 
keep him away from the engiite. but if 
he so much as tweaked a spark plug the 
whole motor was good for a ihrcc-wcck 
layup. 

A good git-man must have a knack 
for coaxing total performance out of 
middling machines. He has to lx careful 
and deliberate, and it doesn't hurt if he's 
a little paranoid. The best wheelman in 
St. Louis right now. as a matter of fact. 
IS a guy who quit racing when he became 
convinced that the rest of the drivers on 
the circuit were conspiring to put him 
through a rail. On a heist he is always 
certain that every stop sign, traffic light 
and speed limit is there just to trap him. 
He imagines prowl cars lurking in each 
alley, and he has this nutty idea that all 
women drivers arc police molls. Work- 
ing with this guy is harder on the nerves 
tlian a three-month stretch in solitary — 
but. man, is he ever careful. 

The real wheel talent shows up less in 
aberrations than it does in proper cor- 
nering. On city streets it's impossible 
to cut down approach and exit angles. 


PILING INTO A JAGUAR ON THE RUN. YOU 


and in order not to lose speed the driver 
must have enough finesse to handle a 
power skid. 

One of the oldest tricks in the profes- 
sion is to let the cops get right on your 
tail on a gravel road, then suddenly 
swing the wlieel hard over for a con- 
trolled. four-wheel slide, limed to dig 
out onto a side road. Any wheelman 
who can't do this with his eyes shut 
would be bclier off in a nice comfortable 
cell. 

The variation on this— the 180’ skid 
— requires pure genius. The only wheel- 
man I ever knew who was really accom- 
plished at this was a skinny little hillbilly 
named Beauregard Washburn who didn't 
look competent enough to drive a herd of 
pigs. (I never met the legendary Junior 
Johnson, w ho supposedly was unequaled 
at niaking 180* turns to avoid revenue 
agents. Johnson, alas, committed the 
unforgivable sin of switching to legiti- 
mate driving.) Beauregard Washburn 
was all eyeballs and .Adam's apple, with 
.shaggy sideburns holding up the slack in 
his jaws. He'd learned to skid a car 
through 180° — with the help of a heavy 
load of moonshine in the rear end — 
down around Nashville while playing 
lag with the revenue agents. The night 
he demonstrated the trick for me. we 
had a 500-pound safe in the trunk and 
a 3.000-pound police car on our tail try- 
ing to get right in there with it. We were 
heading cast out of Kalamazoo on a 


.EARN THE MEANING OF LIMITED HEADROOM 


mangy little din road, and things looked 
a lot better for the cops than they did for 
U.S. But suddenf) Beauregard trofii(xd 
on the brakes and spun the wheel over. 
Wc must have done a quarter of a mile 
sideways and then backwards before 
Beau finally dredged up enough power 
to get US moving forward again. I-or a 
few minutes I was completely ungfued. 
And so, I imagine, were the cops when 
they found themselves still heading cast 
with us going west. 

Occasionan> a driver like Beauregard, 
with no background of legitimate rac- 
ing, will make the grade as u top git- 
man. but professional criminals prefer 
professional drivers since washouts are 
generally disasters. Some friends of mine 
learned this the liard way last spring 
when they decided to make a driver out 
of an cx-bookic called Wimpy. They 
taught him everything they could and 
even packed liim off to a school in Cali- 
fornia where they train race drivers. But 
Wimpy had neither the wit nor the co- 
ordination for driving. On his very first 
job he Id a diagonal parking arrange- 
ment at a small-town supermarket job 
rattle him to shreds. He positioned the 
car in the parking slot backward, a tech- 
nique made popular by an cx-road-racer 
who used a convertible and worked by 
himself, taking advantage of the diag- 
onal parking for a Lc Mans start. But 
it didn't work for Wimpy. When his 
pals came piling into the car with the 
roiiiliiued 



Magnavox 
Solid-State TV 


The FaWfieIJSISO, $179.90 


Now tubes. ..the 
main cause of TV failures 
...have been replaced 
by solid-state 
components 


Slighlly more willi remote eoolrol. 

You get better pictures 
and sound... 
and lasting reliability 

Magnavox ‘‘Tubeless’* TV eliminates 
component-damaging heat — gives you far 
more efficient performance and reliability 
ihanyouhaveeverknownfroma portable. 
Automatic TV . . . Exclusive Videomatic 
makes all picture adjustments electroni- 
cally . . . continuously ... for the sharp- 
est, clearest pictures day and night. See 
the wide variety of solid-state TV models 
at your Magnavox dealer (Yellow Pages) 
. . . other TV from S89.90. 
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GETAWAY CARS ronlinued 

loot, he intmediately laid down a quar- 
ter inch of rubber screaming out of that 
slot — backward, through the market's 
plate-glass window and right into a soap 
display. 

But Wimpy wasn't the worst. On the 
beef that earned me my current sentence 
1 came busting out of a Detroit jewelry 
store with guns and hot necklaces hang- 
ing out of every pocket, only to find 
that my idiot driver had very carefully 
wedged our car into a parking space. He 
wasn't even behind the wheel, for all the 
good it would have done. He was, God 
preserve us, feeding coins into the meter. 

And that's the sort of thing that is be- 
coming more and more typical of the 
business. The real trouble is that there 
aren't enough men with racing experi- 
ence coming into the profession — men 
like my old friend Clarence. I have a fond 
picture in my mind of Clarence today, a 
little older and with thicker lenses in his 
glasses, but still in tweeds and proper 
English to his larcenous core. He's sil- 
ting in a freshly stolen GT 350 Mustang, 
immediately in front of a bank in some 


small eastern community — one of those 
quiet places off the main highway with 
miles of country road stretching out in 
all directions. Clarence has one eye 
cocked on the town constable and the 
other on his confederates in the bank 
(common criminals, of whom he doesn't 
really approve), but his mind is on that 
fine power plant in front of him. listen- 
ing to it tick over and just waiting to let 
it out on the only kind of race that ever 
mattered to him. 

That's not too unlikely a vision, but 
it's coming to be a very rare one. Gil- 
driving is losing its color. Cm afraid, 
and is becoming less specialised. It is 
being taken over by clods who pull jobs 
on the spur of the moment and drive off 
willy-nilly into the back bumpers of po- 
lice cars or get hung up at toll booths 
with nothing smaller than a hot 20. It's 
enough to take the heart right out of 
you. 

Crime will probably be with us for a 
long lime, but the Grand Prix gii-drivcr. 

1 fear, is as outdated as Clarence's run- 
ning board. end 







Happy Anniversary. 

You're now eligible for our new 
Non-Smoker Policy. It's only for people 
who haven't smoked a cigarette in 
at least a year. And State Mutual is 
the first major life insurance company 
that has it. If you want to know more 
about it, ask your State Mutual agent, 
or write us for a folder. 

STATE MUTUAL OF AMERICA , 

State Mutual Life A.BSurance Company of America, ^ 

Worcester. Massachusetts. Founded in 1644. Ufe-Health*Group. 




PEOPLE 


The public opening of Avery 
Brundau,c's monuitxctiial col- 
lection of Oriental art is set for 
spring in San Francisco's de 
Young museum, but already 
that crusty old guardian of ama- 
teur athletic fidelity is showing 
friends around the premises. 
Brundage. 78-ycar-old president 
of the International Olympic 
Committee, gave his collection 
to the city — which thereupon 
added a three-story wing to the 
museum to house the 6,000 
pieces. And while one estimate 
places the value of the art at S30 
million, the figure tends to de- 
pend on your needs. As Brun- 
dage put it while lovingly show- 
ing off a 3.000-year-old bronze 
rhinoceros vase that re.sembles 
— well, a moldy Rugby football: 
"Maybe not worth SIO to a 
housewife. Maybe worth S200.- 
000 in an auction.” 

His dream is to subdue the Mid- 
west under a blanket of pie crust 
and tomato paste, all of it bear- 
ing his name and making him 
money. Toward that ambition, 
Ron Santo has moved by open- 
ing, in Park Ridge. HI., the first 
of a string of pizza parlors {be- 
low). As befits the Chicago 
Cubs' third baseman. Santo has 
chosen a motif for his pizzeria 



built on symbols of baseball — 
or, more exactly, of the Cubs' 
Wrigley Field: the counter re- 
sembles a dugout, the brick walls 
are covered with clinging plastic 
ivy, and so on. But does Santo 
know anything about making 
t pizza? Oh, sure, he says. How 
I long has he known? A week, 
roughly, he says. 

No matter what the professional 
football leagues might decide to 
do. New Orleans is going to 
build itself a domed stadium — 
"the finest in the world" — vows 
Louisiana's new-horizons-mind- 
ed governor. John McKeithen. 
"If the NFL wants to give the 
16th franchise to Cincinnati and 
play in sleet and snow, let ’em." 
says McKeithen. The pros will 
come running once the stadium 
is in place. But then that's not 
the real worry. "If the stadium 
is not buiU,” McKeithen warned 
citizens last week, "we'll have 
to be content to sit along the 
banks of the Mississippi and tell 
each other what great people we 
were in Granddaddy's day." 

All be did by way of training, 
said Clarence Linden Crabbe. 
was swim an hour or two a 
day — and then he worried if 
maybe he was overdoing it. 
Must have been Just right, for 
Buster Crabbe went to twoOly m- 
pics and won a 400-meter free- 
style gold medal in 1932. How 
times change, says Crabbe to- 
day, "The kids practice eight 
I hours, they don't go on dates, 

I they don't have any fun. If we 
I had been forced to train the way 
j they do now, I would have been 
I a baseball player." But Crabbe 
I admits it pays off: "Roy Saari, 
with that flip turn they use. 
would have licked me in my 
I prime by 66 yards." 

' Right after John Lindsay had 
been elected mayor of New York, 
a city hall reporter, rummaging 
around, discovered a small, all- 
but-forgotten gymnasium direct- 
ly under the mayor s office. 
What a find, considering the ath- 
letic postures Lindsay is always 
striking! Then somebody began 
, to flick switches on the antique 


wired sweaibox (Jimmy Wall- 
er?),thc sunlamp (.La Guard ia?L 
the electric bicycle (O'Dwycr?). 
Snap, crackle, pop and fumy 
smoke. "A bunch of junk." 
Lindsay lamented, and directed 
the room be cleared and made 
over into a spare bedroom. 

“Dad was a fight fan in Dublin, 
and 1 like the fights, too— ex- 
cept most of the fighters now are 
headhunters," grumbicti two- 
listed .Maureen O’Hara to Texas 
newsmen. Beg pardon, ma'am? 
"You know, headhunters! You 
don’t chop a tree up high, you 
chop it down low," the lady pa- 
tiently explained, making chop- 
ping signs high and low. "Box- 
ers today go for the head instead 
of working on the body.” 

Everybody out in Jennings, Oklii. 
always said Bob Kurland would 
go Xo she xov>- cowsideviog he 
was 7 feet tall and all. And that's 
what he did, helping Oklahoma 
A&M to two national basket- 
ball championships, going on to 
win gold medals in the Olympics 
and firmly establishing the tall 
man's role in the game. Foothills 
Kurland is still moving up, hav- 
ing just been named president of 
the Mehl Manufacturing Com- 
pany, a subsidiary of Phillips 


Petroleum. Not bad for a man 
who started out 20 years ago 
stacking oilcans in a Phillips 
warehouse when he wasn't play- 
ing basketball for the Oilers. 

Barbados will celebrate her in- 
dependence from Britain some- 
time this year; that he is sure of, 
Premier Erroll Barron told Ca- 
nadian newsmen in Toronto. 
The big problem will be when. 
For "independence ceremonies 
cannot be held while the West 
Indies is playing the cricket 
matches against the Marylebone 
Cricket Club in England this 
summer.” Plainly nobody in 
Barbados would leave his radio 
set long enough to attend. 

Her weight was a little uphill, 
her hip a bit downhill, her bangs 
were in her eyes, her knickers 
were rushing the season and her 
crocheted buooy hoooet was 
surely more cozy than chic — 
but Brigitte Bardot was not 
bad at all as she whipped — 
cautiously moved, anyway — 
through a stem turn on a ski holi- 
day in France {below). Bardot's 
hideaway in Meribel is said to 
suit celebrities seeking anonym- 
ity. As one believing observer 
said: “BH attracted no more at- 
tention than the barkeeper.” 
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The Thundei'bird Touch: 

An overhead Safety Convenience Panel 





l.fK)k! 'riiimdcrbird for 1906 Ii;ts 
a iinifjtie .Safety-f'onvenicnce 
Paiif], moutuetl overliead on 
lou-ti I Tardtop anti Landau mod- 
els. ’liip a switch and ilie Emer- 
gent y Flasher System sets four 
exterior lights Idinkijig. Other 
lights remind you to fasten seat 
bells, tell you when fuel is low. 


or doors ajar. Other personal 
Thtitiderbird touches for 1966 
intludc the optional .AM Radio/ 
Stereo-sonic Tajx? system to give 
you ot er 70 minutes of music on 
an easy-io-load tape cartridge. 
Oom]>leiely automatic! Four 
s|>eakers! New, too, are: an auto- 
matic Highway Pilot sfjced con- 


trol option; more powerful 
•Standard — plus a 128 cubic 
inch optional V-8. And all the 
( rafismanship that has made this 
car a classic in its own lime. 


Thnnderbird 
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Graffiti with a 
grapefruit 

A wacky new fabric called Chameleon Cloth 
changes color when soaked with citrus juice 


“A bushel of laughs'* two California swimsuit makers 
promise kids who buy their new surfing clothes. And 
Dan Canady. Janis Coble, Scott Kennedy. Vicki 
Palmer and Gary Canady, temporarily landlocked in 
a Palm Springs grapefruit tree, arc indeed in stitches 
over the stitches they're in. Their parkas, jeans and 
bathing suits arc made of a new fabric that may cau.se 
surfers to forsake the Hawaiian-print jams ihut were 
last summer's fad. 

Ricgcl, the textile firm that devised the process, 
calls the fabric Chameleon Cloth. It is cotton twill 
chemically treated to change color when doused with 
grapefruit, lemon or lime juice. Circen (as is shown in 
the photograph) turns a bright yellow, brown is trans- 
formed to bright orange, purple becomes apneot. blue 
goes white. The secret is simple: citric acid dissolves 
the blue pigment in the special dyes. Everybody can 
now identify. Nicknames, club names, team numbers, 
girl friends' names, op art patterns, Tahitianlikc flow- 
ers or the caich phrase of the moment (Beer— break- 
fast of champions) all appear within live minutes of 
an application with brush or linger dipped in citrus 
juice. "It's fun. and you are about to have it." hope- 
fully claim Saodcomber and High Tide, the swimsuit 
makers who have bet a 350,000-yard purchase of the 
fabric on the popularity of the idea. 

L'nlikc its fickle namesake. Chameleon Cloth will 
change to one color only, and the transformation is a 
permanent one. So remember, kids, you can't date Sue 
while you have Mary on your back. But the price of 
beachwear made of the fabric (SI5 for a head) jacket, 
for example) is low enough to allow for a certain 
amount of iccn-agc inconslancv. Ball Silwaki 

WILLIAM HlNIlCUT 




why is there a nursery 
in every Eastern Falcon Lounge? 


For the same reason we use radioactive isotopes 
to x-ray jet engines. 



Cernoll — E4i'*rn Alrlin*> Tcchnlt^en 


Why has Eostern introduced new comfort ond convenience in air travel? 
Why have we developed new techniques in maintenance like our unique 
way of x-raying engines? Why Folcon Lounge nurseries? Why o system- 
wide computer that confirms reservations in o split second? Why curb- 
side baggage handling. Ground Hostesses and the Whisperjet? 

For one reoson: to moke Eastern the finest airline you've ever flown on. 
And everything new we do becomes onother way for us to say, "Thank 
you for flying on Eastern." Whisperjet is o service mark of Eostern Airlines, Inc. 


^ EASTERM 

See how much belter on airline can be 


/ 

BOMmOj / Hugh Whall 


Legislative status for a victory at sea 

West Coast sailors may be also-rans in America's Cup competition but, with Congress to back them and 
a cup of their own to race for, they made one 12-meter man from back east look like Sir Thomas Lipton 


C aliTornia yachismcii. particularK 
those from southern California. 
ha\c lots of boats, perhaps e\cn more 
than Cast Coast yaehisincn. Tliev ha\c 
big boats and little boats, boats of all 
shapes and rigs, and c\en boats kid- 
naped from ihc hast, such as the 7:2-fool 
ketch TicoiuU'iono and the 72-foot >aul 
Biiniiiii. Sometimes during the West 
Coast'.s almost cndJc.s.s racitjg .season a.s 
many as 3.000 sailboats squeeze across 
starling lines in California waters. But 
bigger than the lice! ilself is the achmg 
desire of esers California sailor to hum- 
ble the haughty East. There is nothing, 
absolutely noihing, he would like heller 
than to send a ssvift 12-nieter to New- 
port, R.l. some summer and beat the 
boot tops olT the l .astcrners for the right 
to defend the America's Cup. top pres- 
tige symbol in all yachting. The\ tried it 
without much luck with the revamped 
ColiiDihui in 1964. and they 'll try it again 
with the same boat in 1967. Meanwliile. 
they are doing their best to pour the 
prestige of the .America's Cup into a 
shiny silver trophy all their own: the 
Congressional Cup. 

The Congressional Cup was horn in 
1963. At that time a group of Long 
Beach Yacht Club members got together 
under the leadership of then Vice-eorn- 
modorc Robert Pierce and agreed to 
establish a new trophy for match racing 
-like the America's Cup only with a 
few differences. Instead ol'just two boats 
racing each other. 10 boats would com- 
pete in a whole round robin of match 
races. The boats would be identical ocean 
racers, and their skippers and crews 
would be culled from the best the West 
Coast bad to offer. To give the Cali- 
fornians a worthy target to aim at. it 
was planned to invite sonic of the top 
skippers from the Midwest and South, 
along with a few prominent 12-mcter 
men from the stuck-up East. .As a final 

coiiliniini 
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SKiPPElT JERRY ORISCOLI. (30) SAILS UNDER RIVAL'S LEE ON A SPINNAKER REACH 
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bil of polish for the trophy the Congress 
of the United Stales was asked to pass a 
special resolution endowing the deed of 
gift with all the necessary w hcrcases and 
herewiths. 

With all this accomplished, the new 
cup. full to the brim of instant status. 
wasoU'ered up for eonipelition in 1965 — 
but only one East Coast skipper showed 
up at Long Beach to race for it. Never- 
theless. opined Commodore Pierce, "it 
was a spontaneous success." and every- 
one agreed— on the V\ est Coast, par- 
ticularlv- that things would be better 
next time. 

Two weeks ago the cup stood polished 
and ready in a case at the Long Beach 
Yacht Club Air the second running of 
the series. If tlie number of tirsl-raie 
sailors and gleaming. California-built 
Cal-40s on hand to compete was any in- 
dication things had indeed improved. 
Arthur Knapp, whose name is practi- 
cally synonymous with I ast Coast sail- 
ing. was there to represent the Larch- 
mont (N.Y.) Yacht Club. Skip Grow 
and Carter Sales of Detroit’s Bayview 
N'acht Club were there to issue a chal- 


lenge from the Midwest. Cal Hadden 
showed up to defend the honor of the 
Southern Yacht Club. The St. Francis 
V'acht Club's Dennis Jordan represent- 
ed northern California. And. of course, 
back to defend Ins title was San Diego's 
Jerry f>nscoll. once again at the helm of 
Mrs. Carol McCuiie's Blnf Marlin, the 
boat he won the cup with lust time out. 

Dark-eyed, taciturn and modest. Jerry 
Driscoll tends to poke around a water- 
front. peering at the hig boats like some 
envious Sunday sailor. But he has al- 
ready hecn chosen to command Colum- 
/)/« again in ilie West's ncM try for Amer- 
ica's Cup honors. His only worthy rival 
for the Congre.ssii'iial Cup appeared to 
be the 1 2-meter veteran Knapp and theirs 
was the duel every hi'dy looked forward 
to. Knapp and Driscoll were not sched- 
uled to meet, however, until the sec- 
ond race. 

The lirst race, on Thursday, featured 
Knapp, in his bi>rrowcd Dolly, vs, Harry 
Moloscho. w ho was sailing his own boat 
for the [,ong Beach \'acht Club. 

"1 liope Harry beats those awful East- 
erners." muttered one California lady 


loudly, as the Knapp-Moloscho duet be- 
gan. "I don't see why they should come 
out here and win our cup." Moloscho 
(//</ heat Easiernoi Knapp -so hand- 
ily. in fact, iliai it rather look the edge 
oir the next race up. the touted Knapp- 
Driscoll match. 

Using every match-racing trick in his 
book, the famed eastern sailor did his 
utmost to better the western champion 
at the start of their race, but to no avail. 
Driscoll's bout was the faster, and before 
the first of the three marks was reached 
the race was all but over. 

•At the end of the first day. Diiscoll's 
Bhn- Marlin was the only boat in the sc- 
ries with an untarnished record. Close 
behind, with one loss apiece, were live 
boats, including California's Ha/itlav 
Too. sailed by young Scon Allan, a 19- 
year-tild w itii more trophies in his kKkcr 
than Ik knows what to do with. To en- 
courage the w inners and console the los- 
ers. the primed "social calendar" listed 
a Marguerita cocktail party that night, 
but the competition was so tense that 
only 28 worn-out crewmen showed up. 

Only one up. with six races still ti> go 



No other brand gives you so much value as a Larson. No 
other brand has a two year Insured-Warranty against fire, 
theft and damage that saves you $50 to $250 cash. No 
other brand has convertible top, 18 gallon gas tank and 
sunbather seats as standard equipment. No other brand 
has Larson's "Million Bubble Ride." 

We urge you to compare. For example, this 1 5’ All Amer- 
ican 156 Comboard has all the Larson features plus the 


new 60 hp. Mercruiser for $2545 (outboard version — 
$995). You get the inboard look with outboard trailerability. 
This is the best price, value/quality ratio on the market. 


Write for color catalog and Price 
Comparison Chart of 67 models 
of twelve major brands / 
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LARSON BOATS 

Little Falls, Minn.; Nashville. 6a. and Westfield, Mass. 
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on ihcsccoiui lias. Driscoll could not al- 
ford lo drop a malch. bui neither could 
any of his lisc rivals. In his race against 
Piiniera, which already had lost two, 
Driscoll reached the first sseather mark 
trailing hy a minute and 45 seconds, and 
it began to look as if the champion 
would be knocked otT b> an also-ran. It 
was only the second lime in two years 
that Driscoll had been led in the Con- 
gressional Cup scries. Hut by the end of 
the third (eg he was hack on track, and 
Prinii-rii trailed iiliu- Murliii by more 
than a minute. 

By the end of the sixth race only two 
of Driscoll’s rivals had come through 
unscathed. Harry .Moloscho and the 
ever-present Scott Allan. .-Xshorc in the 
clubhouse, where radio contact was 
maintained throughout the scries with 
iheeommittee boat, the results were tab- 
ulated on a blackboard to the tune of 
shrieks from the Harry Moloscho fan 
club, wliich comprised most ol'ihe Long 
Beach Yacht C'lub membership. "Wow. 
wow-de-dow. whew.'' one woman 
gasped, as Harry won another race. 
"Let's put stars around his name," said 


another, scribbling a lot of squiggles 
around the letters spelling Moloscho. 

With three races to win to preserve 
liis perfect record and bothered by a set 
of sinuses that had kept him home from 
his San Diego shipyard. Jerry Driscoll 
puttered around /i/iic .\tailin that night. 
Like many topnotch skippers, he is high- 
ly superstitious, "Lm scared." he said, 
"to change my iiiuterwear. ” But pains- 
taking thoroughness is what really 
makes Jerry go, His sails, made hy crew- 
man Lowell North, are the best; his Bari- 
ent winches hum rather than click : each 
of his crewmen is a specialist at his job 
(three of his crewmen will race aboard 
Columhki with Driscoll nest year), anil 
his whole boat is tuned as finely as a 
Slradiviinus. Driscoll himself was tuned 
for this year's scries to a pilch rcllccted 
by his dripping sinuses. The crucial pair- 
ing of Scott .Allan and Driscoll came on 
Saturday's first race. Round and round 
they circled at the start, as though bound 
together by an invisible cord. Occasion- 
ally they would split, then draw back 
together again. The only .sound was the 
swish of bow waves, the whirr of w inches 


and the clatter of Dacron as they dueled 
for an advantage. Tlien. seconds before 
the start. Driscoll trapped his young ad- 
versary: .Allan had an unaltraclivcchoicc 
— he could drop down and foul I5ris- 
eoll. thus disqualifying himself, or he 
could sail above (he mark and start all 
over, thus handing Driscoll an instant 
lead. Scott's only hope was that l.)ris- 
eoll might make a serious mistake. That 
was like hoping that the sun would show 
that cloudy day. Jerry Driscoll just 
doesn't make mistakes. He went on to 
beat Allan and to win his last two races, 
keeping his undefeated record intact. 
All the Californians were happy as llicy 
gathered in the Long Beach \’achl Club's 
plush clubhouse to toast the linal vic- 
tory. They were happy because they had 
raced well against each other. T hey were 
happy because they had thoroughly put 
down (he Last. They were happy be- 
cause they had come up with a real 12- 
moter-stylc champion in Jerry Driscoll. 
But the happiest Californian of all was 
Driscoll himself. At long last he con- 
sidered it safe to go home and change 
his underwear. end 



Uniqiiftioss (hservinn a patent ... a lull breathing 
loam mattress between the extended arcli insole 

and the outsole (millions ot interconnected air cells 
from heel to toe). The ultimate in superb comfort 

in the famous Crosby Square tradition of correct styling. 
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SQuare 

Fine Shoemakers Since 1867 
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A pair of sparklers in Poky 

Coach Claude twinkles brightly, dashing Dave scores prolificaliy and 
the Pocatello Bengals are a sellout while losing most of their games 


C Uuidc Rcllicrlord. (he nes\ coach al 
Idaho State University, has two nat- 
ural parts on either side of the head 
"that the good Lord gave me." a pompa- 
dour in the middle that appears to have 
been poured out of a frozen custard spig- 
ot down al the Dairy Queen, an orange 
carnation in his lapel. 30 vests in his 
wardrobe. 40 suits on the rack and 35 
pairs of shoes on the floor. C laude also 
has a basketball learn that has six wins, 
14 losses, hardly any rebounds, and the 
worst defensive record in the country. 
But it is so popular that every game in 
Pocatello is a sellout, and the band once 
showed up in the middle of the night to 
welcome the team back to Poky after two 
straight losses. Claude, who just turned 
40. is about to become a father for the 
first time "me and Cary Grant; it must 
be the Poky air" — and he plays one-on- 
one with the university president before 
practice. I hc president's moves arc pret- 
ty good, too; it was only three years 
ago that he was a football coach with 
a 2 K record. 

But then, al ISU Cinderella would just 
be three to a flush, because there is also 
Dave Wagnon, the rugged preacher's son 
from NN'ciser. Idaho. \N agnon. who came 
to Idaho State on a why-not half schol- 
arship and who was still a substitute 
some of last season, has suddenly be- 
come the second most famous Idaho 
citizen— after Patricia Kennedy Lawford 
of the Sun \ alley Kennedys and the 
second leading scorer in the country, 
with 30.6 points a game. The Bengals 
play a home schedule from here on. 
which gives \\ agnon an excellent chance 
to become the most obscure athlete ever 
to win the title. Already he is the best 
surprise out of VVeiser since 1907. w hen a 
travciingsalcsmandropped the Washing- 
ton Senators a note about a kid pitcher 
he saw there named Waller Johnson. 


Wall Simon, who played on Claude 
Retherford's hullerton Junior College 
team, was the nation's highest JC scorer 
last year, so if Wagnon wins the niajor- 
eollegc title, it would mean a record long- 
shot double for Claude. He has been 
looking for that kind of action ever since 
the University of Nebraska, where he 
played his basketball, got him a summer 
job posting odds al the local racetrack. 
Wagnon is also a speculator, but his 
plans call for making it big in real estate 
in W ashington. D.C. He has been led to 
such thinking by his D.C. roommate, a 
sidekick the likes of which no western 
film ever had. The roommate is Milford 
Erick Evans III. or "Slick" to everyone 
since he was 7. 

Slick travels with the team in his ofli- 
cial capacity as English tutor to most 
Bengal athletes, but he is primarily 
known as W'agnon's secretary, because 
he handles Dave's publicity and their 
joint financial projects. After the D.C. 
killing. Slick says he will come back 
to Poky to build housing for married 
students. Recently. Claude stopped in- 
terviewing l‘)ave on his TV show long 
enough to ask if Dave could get Slick to 
cut him in on some of that one. 

Since Claude "The Dude." as they 
call him— hit town, all of Poky has got- 
ten pretty camp, and (hat doesn't mean 
a pup tent set out by the Snake River, 
baby. Claude played and coached all his 
life in Indiana and Nebraska, but as soon 
as he hit California in 1955 you could 
forget the Midwest bit. Or. as they say in 
the race charts, "throw last out." U was 
no happenstance that The Dude's first 
California ji»bwasul Morningside High, 
located across the street from Hollywood 
Park. Chasing the action. Claude traded 
in convertibles, got a screen lest and 
moved on to higher salaries at Tulare 
High and then I-'ullerton. 

coiiilniifd 




High Mileage Drivers are Standard Oil 
customers. This doctor is an HMD— his Cadillac 
is his second home for they make rounds together 
to the tune of 18,000 miles a year. 


Standard Oil Dealers sell trouble-free driving. 

One way: clean American, Regular and American, 
Super-Premium Gasolines delivered through the 
American FiNAi/FaTER; 

Two others: the Standard Oil Credit Card is good 
for all driving needs and there’s always a 
Standard Oil Dealer just ahead. 

That’s why, in Mid-America, twice as many drivers 
choose Standard over any other brand. 

If you’re an HMD (and even if you’re not) 
a Standard Oil Dealer is your car’s best friend. 


0 tTANMRD OIL DIVISION AMERICAN OIL COMPANY OIMO, THE AMERICAN Oil COMPANY. CHICAOO. lU. 'TimMimNi 


You expect more from 


and you get it* 




Cwvatt* Sting Ray Spon C«vp« with a^nt standard safaty faatures, including outside rearview mirror. Use n always before passing. 


The day she flew the coupe 


Whal manner of woman is this, you 
ask. who stands in the midst of a 
mountain stream eating a peach? 

Actually she's a normal everyday 
girl except that she and her husband 
own the Corvette Coupe in the back- 
ground. (He's at work right now. 
wondering where he misplaced his 
car keys.) 

The temptation, you see. was over- 


powering, They'd had the car a whole 
week now. and not once had he 
offered to let her drive. His excuse 
was that this. uh. was a big hairy 
sports car. Too much for a woman to 
handle; the trigger-quick steering, 
the independent rear suspension, 
the disc brakes— plus the 4-speed 
transmission and that 425-hp engine 
they had ordered— egad I He woulc 


teach her to drive it some weekend. 
So he said. 

That's why she hid the keys, forc- 
ing him to seek public transporta- 
tion. Sure of his departure, she went 
to the garage, started the Corvette, 
and was off for the hills, soon 
upshifting and downshifting as 
smoothly as he. His car. Hard to 
drive. What propaganda I 


’66 CORVETTE by CHEVROLET 

Chevrolel Division of Goneial Motors. Detroit, Michigan 
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He remained too flamboyant for the 
big time, however, even for Reno, ‘i 
walked in to be interviewed for the Uni- 
versity of Nevada job. but 1 could see 
right away they didn't think I looked any 
more like a coach than that I could fly a 
jet, and I haven't done that yet. 1 didn’t 
have that coach’s crew cut. and I come 
on with the jewelry," Claude says, flash- 
ing the diamond on the left pinky and 
the monster onyx on the right ring finger. 
The Dude gets his jewelry at discount 
and custom-made, just like his clothes. 
He has a ski nose, an expressive jaw, 
crinkly cheeks and bright eyes that spray 
light when he goes with a punch line. 
With the hairdo, Claude looks a little 
bit like a ventriloquist's dummy. "I’m 
just racy.’’ is what he .says. 

Having suffered through several losing 
seasons of slow-down basketball, Idaho 
State figured it was ready for Rciher- 
ford's showmanship and run-and-shoot 
style. "Arc you serious about coming 
here?" the regents asked him. "Serious?” 
Claude replied. "Why. I'll give up tenure, 
my house and my swimming poof.’’ He 
was hired. ISU. growing rapidly, also 
has a new football coach and athletic 
director, and a vigorous, bright young 
president. Dr. William E. Davis, who is 
a former high school coach. A few years 
ago. when there was trouble in the Uni- 
versity of Colorado football program. 
Dr. Davis was brought over from the 
alumni office to hold the line for a year 
as coach, an experience he enjoys talk- 
ing about more than his academic, liter- 
ary or administrative accomplishments. 
Retherford acclaims his versatility. "The 
man has worked both sides of the street,” 
Claude says, chomping on another cigar. 

Claude came to Poky last June in his 
Mercedes 190 SL with his new bride, 
Reatha, a fashion model who. he says, 
is still "in shock" after trading Orange 
County for Pocatello. A drowsy little 
transportation center. Poky draws con- 
siderable pride from the fact that it is 
"the only Pocatello in the world.” a 
modest enough claim. The place was 
named for Chief PcKatello of the Sho- 
shoni tribe, who hardly ever ventured out 
of the Portneuf Valley and never made 
the columns at all. Nevertheless, if there 
is a Pocatello, Del., keep it quiet, please, 
or you will break a lot of hearts around 
the Poky Chamber of Commerce. 

Claude hit the weekend races at Po- 
catello Downs, "but my alligators got 
dusty, so I left,” and then he set about 
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If this were 
an ordinary gin, 
we would have put it 
in an ordinary 
gin bottle. 



(PRONOUNCE IT TANKER-RAY) 


tD0% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS, 9<,6 PROOF. DISTILLED. BOTTLED 
& SHIPPED FROM LONDON FOR J. M. McCUNN I CO.. INC . N. r. 



Now... an FM/AM 
table radio 
that looks like a 
console . . . sounds 
like a console 


*M*nu1acture'‘s (i>09rsled retail price. 


Enjoy glorious, consolc-likc reception plus the elegance 
of fine furniture cabinetry in this handsome new com- 
pact Zenith FM/AM table radio. Danish Modern styled 
in Oil Finished Walnut veneer (shown) or American 
Provincial styled in Maple veneer. 7''x5" woofer plus 
high frequency tweeter. See The Highlighter, Model 
N731, $74.95* — and other Zenith quality FM/AM 
radios starting as low as $36.95* — at your Zenith 




BASKETBALL fonunufd 


12 cities in 13 days? 

Let Hilton worry about it. 



We try to smooth rouEh schedules. Give sjwcial service to people on- 
the-go. Like the Hilton Reservation Service. Makes it possible to re- 
serve rooms in all the cities your business trip demands with just one 
call. And at confirmed rates. So call. Ask about our other services, too. 
You'll be glad you did. 

For rc.servations: Call any Hilton Reservation OHice (see phone book) 
or any Hilton or Slatler 
Hilton hotel or inn. 


HILTON HOTELS 



ANNOUNCE NEW WAY 
TO SHRINK PAINFUL 
HEMORRHOIDS 

Science Find* Healing Substance That 
Relieves Pain — Shrink* Hemorrhoid* 

For the first time science has found a 
new healing substance with the astonishing 
ability to shrink hemorrhoids and to relieve 
pain. Thousands have been relieved— without 
resort to surgery. 

In case after case, while gently relieving 
pain, actual reduction (shrinkage) took 
place. 

Most amazing of all — results were so 
thorough that sufferers made astonishing 
statements like “Piles have ceased to be a 
problem!” 

The secret is a new healing substance 
(Bio-Dyne®)— discovery of a world-famous 
research institute. 

This substance is now available in tup- 
potitory or ointment form under the name 
Preparation Ask for it at all drug 

counters. 


:( 9 ) 

COMRASS 

driver who linows how ro ge> 
where he's going) 

. . of leading sfores everywhere/ 

AIRWAY COMPASS, Mexico. Indiana 



M ore Americans read more books 
because of Business Mail. There 
arc only 2.000 bookstores in the cities, 
towns and villages across America. 
Thirty years ago even the most popu- 
lar books seldom sold 30,000 copies. In 
1961, nearly 80 million books were 
.sold by mail alone. Another cultural 
service of Business Mail. 


building interest and dr a winner in bas- 
ketball. Hidden on the roster was Wag- 
non, a 6-foot-2, 1 87-pound senior guard, 
who had averaged a bit more than a 
dozen points a game the year before and 
had failed to impress anyone but the 
folks back home in Weiser — and Slick. 
If nothing else, Retherlord liked Wag- 
non's gumption. He had to explain care- 
fully to Dave that fighting led to getting 
kicked out of games, but no one had 
any remote appreciation of what Wag- 
non was going to accomplish. This in- 
cludes the Rev. Joseph Wagnon, who 
earned a speeding ticket the other Satur- 
day night hustling the 335 miles back 
from a game to Weiser to preach. But 
especially duinfoundcd by it all — all 30 
points a game — is Dave. "'The coach 
taught me some moves and how to drib- 
ble with my left better," he says, "but 
that's the only difference, really. Mostly. 
I suppose, it’s just confidence, in myself 
and in the style of play. The first game 
this year. I got 30. 1 was so tired 1 felt 
like I had played three games, and I re- 
member thinking, those guys who make 
30 — it really is hard. But the confidence 
came, and I kept hitting 30. It became, 
well. Jiminy Christmas, it got easy. Easy 
to make 30! One time 1 had a bad game 
and 1 stilt got 30. So after that, 1 Just 
don't know what to say." 

"Dave'-s disposition has changed this 
year," Slick says. "He never complains 
anymore, even like when he got back 
from the Seattle game and was literally 
black and blue. We don’t talk about it. 
Before the Weber Slate game 1 said some- 
thing about scoring a lot. He took more 
shots than he ever had before, and he 
was off, and they really beat him up, too, 
and we lost. I saw him in the locker room 
after the game, and he was real low. All 
he did was look up and say. 'Don’t men- 
tion points, Slick.’ That was the last wc 
talked about it." 

Wagnon. Dave Schellbase of Purdue 
and Dave Bing of Syracuse are less than 
a point apart in the race for the scoring 
crown. Strangely, Wagnon docs not 
have a particularlygood outside shot and 
gets most of his points on twisting drives. 
He is double- and triple-teamed now, 
but this is a new honor and he has not 
yet learned to pass off quickly when that 
happens. Other teams are roughing him 
up unmercifully. He has averaged 16.5 
free throws in the last six games. 

Wagnon does not have the qualities 
that the pros crave, but his courage and 
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toughness arc such that they might car- 
ry him anyway, even if he does not con- 
tinue to be a prolific scorer. He is a re- 
markably game athlete. Last Lriday, 
midway through the lirst half of a 1 1 1 -84 
loss to Montana. VVagnon drove the 
court full speed, made the layup, and 
then was knocked down, bounced off the 
backboard stanchion by a strong body 
and bitten by a good set of molars. 
There were clear teeth imprints when 
they pul throe stitches in his head after 
the game. Blood Hooding down over his 
forehead. Wagnon marched to tlie bench 
after the incident muttering, "Tape it. 
tape it. You don't lake me out of this 
game." Temporarily patched up. he went 
back, sank the one-and-onc for a four- 
point play and added 18 more points. 
He finished with 32 though he was ob- 
viously, as Retherford said, "dizzy as a 
billy goat from then on," 

Wagnon's success is even more surpris- 
ing because he has never really worked 
at basketball. 'This is where I missed 
out. 1 guess." lie says. "In all my life. I 
don't suppose that I ever touched a bas- 
ketball more llian two or three times be- 
iween sea.sons.'' He did average 23 points 
as a senior at Weiscr. but no one was 
very interested, and he was so unimpres- 
sive at Boise Junior College that the 
University of Idaho wrote him that "you 
are not capable of playing in this compe- 
tition." In his sprint for the scoring title 
now. Wagnon will face Idaho twice in 
his team’s last six games. 

Claude is as ready as Dave to get 
back home to Poky, for it is especially 
tough losing on the road in this area. 
There must be moments of tender mem- 
ories of swimming pools and Holly Park 
when he is driving in a bus over the icy, 
snowy Lost Trail Pass, a ghastly 380 
miles from Pocatello to Missoula. Mont,, 
skirting frightening unguarded precipices 
much of the way. In a Missoula motel 
the Ollier day. lounging w-ith a cigar, in 
soft-leather slippers, firehouse-red pa- 
jamas and gold robe, Claude spoke of 
how' even a disastrous losing season 
could be tempered by Dave Wagnon's 
amazing personal accomplishment. Two 
doors down the hail. oHicial tiiglish 
tutor and star player were asleep and 
dreaming by now. A national scoring 
champion sure would spice up the bas- 
ketball program at Idaho State beau- 
tifully. Retherford mused, And what 
might this pair do to the real estate game 
in Washington, D.C.! end 
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Now the most 
automatic of cameras does 
even more for you 


The new instant-loading Kodak Instamatic 804 Camera is the precision camera 
that does practically everything for you automatically- It even gives you auto- 
matic flash advance with the new rotating flashcube! It automatically adjusts 
for film speed . . . automatically advances the film for you after each shot . , . 
automatiMlIy adjusts the fast f2.8 lens for correct exposure , . . automatically 
warns you when you need to use flash . . . automatically switches to flash speed 
when you pop on a flashcube . . . automatically sets itself for correct flash ex- 
posure as you focus . . . automatically indicates by rangefinder when focus is 
correct , . . and more, much more! This most helpful of precision cameras costs 
less than $125. See the Kodak Instamatic 804 Camera and other models at 
other prices— at your Kodak dealer's. 

KODAK INSTAMA'nC 804 CJamora 

Price suOiect to change without notice. 



BRiDGE/CAa/’/es Goren 



the light one 

Carlton. A blend of 
proud, flavorful tobaccos 
that taste especially light. 
Get all the mild taste 
you look for in a cigarette, 
with Carlton 
—the light one. 



Carlton % ; 



A D.A.’s assistant wins 
the point race 


lyyi aster points, those symbols of tour- 
' ^ * nament success, were won by a rec- 
ord 165,000 U.S. bridge players during 
1965. As usual, they went to competi- 
tors as young as 10 or so and as old- 
well. even older than I. Last year the 
McKcnney Trophy, awarded annually 
by the American Contract Bridge League 
to the player earning the most master 
points, was won by Peter Rank, a Con- 
tra Costa County, Calif, deputy dis- 
trict attorney, with a total of 1,141. Sec- 
ond, with 1.050, was James Jacoby, son 
of the redoubtable Oswald, and third 
was Barry Crane, a Hollywood TV exec- 
utive, with 1,049. This must have been 
doubly frustrating for Crane, since he 
had finished second for the previous four 
years, and then he actually helped Rank 
win the 1965 trophy by frequently play- 
ing as his partner. Below is a hand played 
by Crane and Rank in a southern Cali- 
fornia sectional championship, which 
they won. 

Rank credits Crane with a fine bid 
when he raised South's secondary heart 


Norlh-Soulli vulnerable 
South dealer 

NtmiH 

♦ <i » 2 
K JO 7 

♦ 8 5 4 

^ K J to 9 

EA.ST 

^ J 10 7 6.') 
y 54 
♦ J 10 9 
6 2 

SOUTH 
4 A K 
y A 0 J 6 

♦ 7 2 

4 A 8 7 4 3 


WEST 
4 854 
V 9 8 3 2 
♦ A K <) 6 3 

4 5 


SOUTH WEST 

Olank) 

1 ♦ 1 ♦ 

2 V PASS 

4 V PASS 


NORTH EAST 

3 •!> PASS 

3 V PASS 

PASS PASS 


Opening tend: king of diamonds 


suit. In duplicate bridge a four-three fit 
in a major suit must often be preferred 
to a combined nine-card minor suit be- 
cause the major suit scores more if game 
can be made in either suit. In this in- 
stance. however, the game was by no 
means certain in clubs. South would 
have to guess the trump situation with- 
out finding out a great deal about the 
distribution of the unseen hands. At 
hearts, a simple safety play paved the 
way for Rank to get all the evidence he 
needed . 

West cashed two top diamonds and 
continued by leading the queen. In order 
to retain trump control in the event of 
a bad split. Rank refused to ruff. In- 
stead. on the third diamond he discarded 
a club. West might have elected to con- 
tinue by leading a fourth diamond, hop- 
ing that his partner held a heart high 
enough to make the trump suit unman- 
ageable for Rank. But West correctly 
gauged from South's club discard that 
his side's best chance of another trick 
lay in declarer's misguessing the club 
situation. A fourth diamond lead would 
have let South discard another club 
while dummy ruffed with an honor. 
After trumps were drawn. South could 
discard a third club on the spade queen, 
and that would have cleared up South's 
club problem. 

West's fourth lead was a spade. Rank 
won and drew trumps, noticing that 
West had started with four hearts. Next 
South cashed his second high spade, 
crossed to dummy's club king and led 
the spade queen. When West followed 
suit. West's entire hand was accounted 
for. The diamond overcall, as well as the 
fall of East's diamonds, marked West 
for a five-card suit; he had followed to 
four hearts and three spades. He could 
not have another club. 

Since East had to hold the club queen, 
Rank led dummy's club jack, and. when 
East ducked. Rank confidently let it ride 
to make his game. end 
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Should you-or shouldn't you- 
go into business 
for yourself? 

New booklet weighs the pros and cons of being your own boss 
...can help you make more thoughtful decisions. 


You Go Inlo Business for Yourself?" For a 
free copy, just clip the coupon or ask your 
New York Life Agent. You'll find he's a good 
rnan to know! 

THIS COUPON M»V M PASTCO ON * POSTCARD — — 

New York Lite Insurance Company 
Box 90. Madison Square Station 
New York. New York 10010 


Do you have what it takes to run a 
business of your own? Do you know 
all you should about financing, taxes, 
fees and licenses? Have you system- 
atically taken stock of possible trouble 
spots? To help you avoid mistakes 
and make sure you get off on the right 
foot, New York Life offers a new book- 
let called "Should You Go Into Busi- 
ness for Yourself?" 

Here you'll find a discussion of many 
factors that can guide you in making 
timely and successful decisions. Read- 
ing this booklet will help you draw up 
a check list of "do’s and don'ts." You'll 
also become acquainted with such 
vital and varied matters as partner- 
ship and incorporation. ..dealing with 
government agencies . . . evaluating 


your market properly. 

Every page Is packed with useful in- 
formation. And a frank analysis of the 
rewards and risks involved may help 
you answer the key question: are you 
truly prepared to start out as an inde- 
pendent businessman? 

How to get a free copy. If you're 
seriously considering this important 
step and want to fully explore the op- 
portunities, you'll want to read "Should 



n.ty rniinly 

Slate ZIP Code 

Lite Insurance • Group Insurance • Annuities 
Healin Insurance • Pension Plans 



THE WHATS AND WHYS 
OF THE SHAKESPEARE FIBERGLAS 
WONDERSHAFT 



(Gary Player has just completed one of the 
most amazing years in the history of golf. 
Playing his Shakespeare Fiberglas Wonder- 
Shafts. he added the 1965 U.S. Open title to 
his earlier P.G.A., Masters and British Open 


crowns — becoming the third golfer of all 
time to complete golfing's career "Grand 
Slam." In addition, he won the World 
Series. Canada Cup. South African Open. 
World Match Play and Australian Open.) 


Player: I like WonderShafts very much 
indeed. There is no question that they 
have helped to improve niy game — both 
off the tee and around the green. I think 
they can help anyone to play a better 
game of golf. 

Machlan: They certainly should ... in 
the same way that steel shafts improved 
the game when they replaced hickory. 
Then, steel was the modern material with 
the advanced physical properties. Now, 
Fiberglas* is. 

Player: They have a completely different 
feel. 1 think you can stay with the bail 
longer with Fiberglas, which is very im- 
portant. The longer you stay with the 
ball, the better you hit it and the better 
you control it. I mean you tend to add 
distance, and you have better control 
over more kinds of shots — low hook, 
high hook — that sort of thing. And I 
think this is due primarily to this dilTer- 
ent feel that Fiberglas has. 

Machlan: The “feel” that Gary men- 
tions is the result of an inherent physical 
characteristic of Fiberglas— its ability to 
dissipate shock. That is, Fiberglas absorbs 
energy, while steel does not. When the 
clubhead hits the ball, a discernible “S”- 


shaped shock wave travels instantly up a 
steel shaft, jolting the hands backwards. 



Stroboscopic proof. Left: steel shaft; right; Fiberglas 
shaft. Both shafts have been painted, so that dis- 
lodged paint chips will show effect of shock as it 
runs up to hands. Note: (1) S-shaped distortion of 
steel shaft after impact, as compared with relatively 
undistorted Fiberglas shaft; {2) flight of paint chips 
at hand level on steel shaft, as compared with none 
at same level on Fiberglas shaft. 


With Fiberglas. this shock wave is ab- 
sorbed before it reaches the grip; and the 
hands don't move at all. The result is not 
only better "feel,” but better follow- 
through as well. And, of course, better 
follow-through produces belter golf shots. 

Player: One thing I've noticed is that, on 
iron shots. I'm able to hit the ball higher 
and get more backspin, so that my 
approach shots hit and stay put. 

Machlan: Again, there is a physical ex- 
planation. Partly, of course, it's the fact 
that the absence of recoil shock makes 
for better follow-through. But there is 
another factor, too. 

In the downswing, the inertia of the 
clubhcad causes a twisting in the shaft. 
This twisting sets up energy which a steel 
shaft can not absorb. The result is oscil- 
lation — twisting, untwisting, twisting, un- 
twisting — which causes the clubhcad to 
flutter throughout the swing . . . some- 
times by as much as 20°. The important 
point is that the head is still Ruttcring 
when it meets the ball. 

With the Fiberglas shaft, this does not 
occur. Energy is damped almost instan- 
taneously; and the clubhead is properly 
aligned at the point of impact. The result 
would show up in belter control, a more 


consistent trajectory and, again, in 
smoother follow-through. 



DISTiilCt PRIOR* TO I^HfACT, IHCHtS* 


Graph shows head flutter in degrees from true plane. 
Top: steel shaft: bottom: Fiberglas shaft. Note that 
flutter with Fiberglas is never as great-has com- 
pletely disappeared at point of contact. 

Player: The extra height I mentioned is 
very important. In fact, this is a fault 
with most weekend golfers — they don't 
hit their iron shots high enough. Again, 
it’s “feel." And I've noticed the same 
thing about putting with a Fiberglas shaft. 

Machlan: It’s true that the shaft would 
have an effect on putting; and it goes 
back to shock absorption. Remember 
that no matter how gently you stroke a 
ball, there is ah^ays a certain amount of 
recoil energy to be dissipated. Fiberglas 
absorbs it; and without hand shock, you 
get the sensitive feel and smooth follow- 
through you need for ciTcctive putting. 

Player: Then, there's something rather 
difficult to describe. You notice it par- 
ticularly on distance shots — a sort of 
feeling of extra power. It docs show up 
in distance, too. 



Machlan: This results both from the 
nature of Fiberglas and from the con- 
struction of the Shakespeare Fiberglas 
WondcrShafi. Better than half-a-million 
glass fibers arc bonded in parallel into a 
double-built tubular shaft — with the 
fibers running lengthwise on the shaft 
around a centra! spiral Fiberglas wall. 

As I pointed out earlier, this shaft ab- 
sorbs reaction energy almost immediately. 
Consequently, the action energy created 
in the swing is not wasted in an attempt 
to compensate for it; and more action 
energy is delivered to the ball on impact. 


Player: You know, I keep hearing a 
criticism of Fiberglas that doesn’t jibe 
with my personal experience at all. 

People who haven't tried the Wonder- 
Shaft tend to criticise it for being too 
supple, or “whippy.” 1 don't find this 
true. 

Machlan: It isn’t true. The Fiberglas 
WonderShaft can be— and is — made in 
exactly the same flexes as steel. There 
isn’t an iota of dilTerencc. 

Player: Finally, I can’t help being im- 
pressed by the strength of the Wonder- 
Shaft. And its durability. 

Machlan: It’s a fact that Fiberglas is 
more durable than steel. It can’t assume 
a fixed bend, can't kink or rust — and it 
is completely unaffected by temperature 
extremes. It also has a far greater flexural 
strength — that is, its resistance to break- 
age when it strikes a solid object is far 
greater than that of steel. There is every 
reason to believe that WonderShafts 
should outlast steel shafts. 

One final note -Fiberglas is safer, too. 

Its shock-absorbing efTeet makes it safer 
for golfers with back problems; and the 
fact that it will not conduct electricity 
makes it safer for all rainy-day players. 

Player: One last word from me, too. 

Choose the right flex. Shakespeare Fiber- 
glas WonderShafts come in regular and 
stiff flexes. Try them; and pick the one 
that’s right for your game. 

The superiority of the Shakespeare Fiberglas WonderShaff is not 
a claim— it's a fact. It has been demonstrated on the course by 
golfers of the calibre of Gary Player; it is proved in the laboratory 
by people who know and understand the properties of modern mate- 
rials. 

Isn't it time you put new power and precision into your game? 
Make this the year. See Shakespeare clubs at your golf professional 
shop or sporting goods store. • •o««nvco.ning F.a-rQt»$ cc*o. 




FREE Shakespeare Golf Booklet. 

Send coupon to Golf Division, Dept. SI-60201 
Shakespeare Company, Kalamazoo. Michigan 49001 

NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY STATE 2lP. 

CLUB 



A NO-SNOW SLOPE TO 

The increase In ski resorts along the Mason-Dixon line, where blizzards come 
raging out of nozzles, is a boon to winter illusionists, many of whom hate to ski 

BY BIL GILBERT 
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NONSPORT continued 


F or some time now. high thinkers of the literary world 
have been irritated by something they call the “non- 
book.” The nonbook looks like a book. It has a cover, 
title, is sometimes attributed to an author (though more 
often to an editor or collector) and contains a certain 
number of printed pages. Despite the formal similarities, 
the contents, style and raison il'etre of a nonbook are 
very different from what is conventionally thought of as 
a book. Nonbooks arc such things as The Best from Burmo- 
Shave Signs, lOl li’ays to Cook with Tannic Acid, Col- 
lected Letters from the Duhiuiue Public Schools, How to 
Knit Thermal Underwear, Enjoy Your Thumb — Don't 
Risk Lung Cancer, Praying with Your Eyes Closed, Com- 
puter Ballads, etc. 

Whether it is another instance of nature imitating art 
or just that our times are right for such developments, there 
arc. besides nonbooks, a number of other things which 
appear to be what they arc not. We have, for example, 
the nondrink (taste creamy Colorless Cola), nonfoods 
(slurp up Coal Tar WhippingCream), nonsongs (hear Bob 
Dylan) and nonllowcrs (look in the window garden of al- 
most any bank). We also have nonsports. Nonsports, like 
nonbooks, have all the trimmings of the real thing — rules, 
gear and jargon — but arc shy on substance. They do not 
require, as a rule, physical conditioning, exertion, endurance, 
agility, risk-taking, cunning or sweat. In true sports the 
object is to seek out some sort of difficulty, created by the 
elements, men or other beasts, and overcome it. In non- 
sports the aim is to avoid stress, strain and challenge. 

Hunting, for example, is evolving into a major nonsporl. 
Commercial pheasant and quail “preserves" have recently 
become big and numerous. At these establishments “hunt- 
ers" who have a yen to kill arc provided with gun. dog. 
temporary permit and directions to small fenced lots into 
which arc released cage-reared birds. At the better-run 
preserves, guns and dogs are superfluous, except as psy- 
chological props. After paying his fee, the nonsportsman 
is guaranteed a pair of birds. He can bag his brace by 
shooting them, stomping on them, smothering them, or he 
can get them pre-bagged (in plastic) from the preserve's 
freezer. 

One inflexible law of nonsporls, or sports becoming 
nonsports, seems to be that as the athletic content of the 
activity decreases, the athletic trappings increase. A 
nonsportsman going out for two frozen pheasants buys or 
rents enough clothes, shells, guns and hounds to have suf- 
ficed Daniel Boone for a transcontinental hunt. Or take 
golf. It would have taxed the entire field of the 1900 U.S. 
Open to have used the clubs, balls, umbrellas, folding 
stools, food and booze carried today by a foursome using 
electric golf carts. Or bowling. The best exercise bow lets get 
is carrying their custom-whittled balls, kangaroo-skin 
shoes, monogrammed shirts and towels from the car into 
the alleys. 

The purpose of this nonsport impedimenta seems to be 


to create an illusion of true sport, a type of activity non- 
sportsmen obviously wish to think — or have it thought — 
that they arc engaging in. To create this impression with a 
minimum of difficulty and exertion, they arc willing to 
invest heavily in vigorous-looking clothes, gear and recrea- 
tion facilities. Many promoters, designers, manufacturers 
and retailers have noted with delight the growing demand 
for nonsporting goods. However, perhaps none have so 
profitably stimulated this demand as those associated with 
the ski industry. Also it is probably fair to say that no 
group has shown such an insatiable appetite for illusion as 
skiers. 

Now. nobody but a confirmed grouch could strongly ob- 
ject to the act of skiing itself— a pleasant, mildly stimulat- 
ing pastime. (Nor should it be denied that some people 
have made this diversion into a sport of grace and daring, 
However, this group is neither the support of the ski indus- 
try nor the subject of this report.) Grow ing up in Michigan, 

I skied and enjoyed it. To ski you put on your long under- 
wear. overalls (in those days, best beloved, blue jeans had 
not been invented, or at least not yet named), liimberjack- 
et. bools, carmuffs, went out. climbed a hill, slid down it 
and then repeated the process. Besides the thrill of sliding 
on boards, the principal motive for going up and down the 
hill was to keep from freezing. All in all. it was harmless 
and filled in the afternoon between tlie end of school and 
the beginning of Jack Armstrong. 

Sometime between then and now somebody got hold 
of this child's play and began to make a billion-dollar 
nonsport out of it. The start of skiing’s long downhill 
slide was the elimination of the only strenuous part of 
casual skiing — crowfooling uphill, hirst there was a rope 
tow, but this was a little too sporty, since it required hang- 
ing on with two hands. So came the T bar (which still 
took some balancing) and assorted chair lifts, which made 
it as easy to get up a hill as to watch a TV report of 
Hillary .scaling Everest. The second problem was all that 
cold air. We primitive skiers kept warm by climbing and. 
when not climbing, by standing around a (ire built in an 
old oil drum. The first of these heating devices was elim- 
inated by the various lifts, but the second was seized upon 
and eventually became the ski lodge. 

Any student of non-, or illusionary, sports should scru- 
tinize ski lodges. They arc as fimbrillate as motels, fancy 
as casinos and fanciful as a Grimm faiiy talc. They arc 
also hot as hell. Inside, thanks to all manner of heat- 
making and conserving gadgets, the average temperature 
of a ski lodge is about the same as that of Kingston. 
Jamaica. Nevertheless, there is no known ski lodge which, 
in addition to its automatic heating machinery, does not 
have an open fireplace— the hotter the lodge the bigger 
and opener the fireplace. Also it is a rare ski lodge that 
docs not have a few bearskin scatter rugs in front of the fire 
and a wolfhidc or two tacked by the fieldstone chimney. 
The illusion obviously being aimed for is that of a rich 
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trapper's cabin on the banks of the Mackenzie River into 
vshich the intrepid northman can rush, massage his frost- 
bitten fingers before the fire and. if he is still troubled by 
chilblains (in the 75®-above room), v. rap himself up snugly 
in bearskins. 

The exteriors of ski lodges are carefully designed to sup- 
port and enhance the polar image. The two most popular 
styles of lodge architecture are currently Chalet Gothic and 
Beowulf Modern. Lodge roofs run to peaked, suggesting 
that they can shed avalanche quantities of snow. Gables. 
\sindov\s. jambs, doors tend to be carved or stenciled with 
Teutonic-looking dwarfs or Norse runes. The wild-animal- 
molif is often sustained by a moose or reindeer head bolted 
to the caves. Sometimes even more ingenious efforts are 
made to create illusionary decorations. A ski-bum acquain- 
tance ekes out a living at a mid-Michigan lodge by. among 
other chores, tending to two large symmetrical icicles, which 
hang all winter on each side of the front door. Because of 
the heat of the lodge, he often must wait until early morn- 
ing. when the thermostat is turned down, before he can get 
out a hose and fatten the icicles. 

Logic would indicate that the advent of lodges in which 
orchids can be grow n w ould at least make it possible to dress 
more conveniently than in the old long-underwear, macki- 
naw days. Logic would, but not illusion. Though one could 
now dress for ski lodging as one does for basketball, the 
image of the arctic outdoorsman could hardly be sustained 
(to say nothing of ski-shop sales) if nonsports lounged 
around in their skivvies. Therefore as exposure to cold has 
decreased, the style of ski dress has become increasingly 
thermal, In shops from Miami to Palm Springs (and some 
points north) there are now available millions of dol- 
lars worth of down parkas, wolverine-fur hoods, Norse 
mittens. Inca hats. Modern skiers buy and, what is even 
more incredible, faithfully wear these garments, which are 
so warm that if Sir John Franklin and his men had had 
them the tragedy of the Boothia Peninsula would surely 
have been avoided. 

E ven with all these innovations skiing was not, a dec- 
ade ago. as easy and inviting as nonsportsmen would 
have liked. (The objectives of nonsport skiing arc not kept 
secret. An announced goal of National Ski Week, a nine- 
day festival held from January 21 to January 30. was to 
"convince the general public that skiing is not only health- 
ful and enjoyable, but also easy.") It is a hard fact that in 
such places as Colorado, Michigan, New Hampshire, it of- 
ten gels cold enough to make a skier’s nose drip all over bis 
S500 shrewskin shirt as he dashes from parking lot to lodge. 
Since the drift of civilization is toward temperate climate, 
the biggest market for nonsports (or anything else) is found 
along the mild Atlantic seacoast, in the string of shopping 
plazas connected by cities that stretch from the Hudson to 
the James River. Obviously, it would be more convenient. 


lucrative and nonsporting to move skiing to these coastal 
iwoplc rather than to con them into coining to cold, windy 
places in the woods. 

Unfortunately for the execution of this good idea, win- 
ters in the Atlantic megalopolis, except for an occasional 
blizzard, do not have much snow. From November to 
March, from Gibbsville to Mt. Vernon the weather con- 
sistently runs to mist, slush and mud. Now. ski illusionists 
had already done some wonderful things but, for the mo- 
ment. selling lift tickets on mudbanks was beyond them. 
If a customer is going to pay hard cash to dress, to be 
equipped and to think of himself as a Viking for an hour 
or so, you have got to give him at least a little of that old 
cold while. Eventually, as with so many modern problems, 
a technological answer was found to this dilemma. A de- 
vice was perfected that enabled large amounts of artificial 
snow to be made and dispensed just like Coal Tar Whip- 
ping Cream. Spray-It-From-A-Nozzle. No Refrigeration 
Needed. Easy — Safe — Good. Liberated from galling mete- 
orological restrictions, the industry schussed past the frost 
line, creating something called southern skiing— a nonsport 
enterprise, which in terms of inspired legerdemain might be 
compared to P. T. Barnum's celebrated 2SP nonaitraction, 
"To the Egress.” 

The heart of the southern skiland is now- located in the 
Potomac River basin — southern Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
Virginia. As of this writing there arc said to be 23 ski re- 
sorts within a 200-milc radius of Washington. This figure 
is based upon a ski report issued by T/ic H'i/sJ/t/if'fo/i Po.sl 
on Jan. 7, 1966. Signilicantly. in a Dec. 12, 1965 ski supple- 
ment of T/te H'ashiiigloiJ Star only 20 ski spots were listed 
for the same region. The discrepancy may be due to jour- 
nalistic error, but there is a good chance that the modern 
newspaper is simply not geared to cover such a fast ground- 
breaking story as that of southern skiing, A new area a 
week (if both the Post and Star figures arc accurate) is per- 
haps not a growth rate that can be sustained indefinitely, 
but it is indicative. Half a dozen new areas arc being planned 
for the Potomac watershed. North Carolina already has 
ski resorts and prospects for more and even that subpolar 
state of Tennessee has one. Except perhaps for the dangers 
of rattlesnakes and sharp palmetto stubs, nothing now 
seems to bar skiing from the Gulf of Mexico. 

Innovation is apparently more highly regarded than tra- 
dition in southern ski establishments, just as it is in motels 
and bow ling alleys. Each year's crop of new lodges and lifts 
is bigger, gaudier, more illusionary than the last. An area 
that goes a season or two without retooling and refurbish- 
ing is regarded by compciitor.s and customers as being hope- 
lessly old-fashioned. For this reason, a place called Char- 
nita, opened for the 1966 season, is (for this w inter, at least) 
the ne plus ultra of southern skiing. 

Charniia is located 10 miles south of Gettysburg, three 
miles on the Pennsylvania side of the Mason-Dixon line. 
It lies, culturally, at the intersection of the Apple Strudel 
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and While LiglUning bells. Mcleorologically it is in the 
heart of the slush zone — average snowfall 33 inches, aver- 
age Dcccniber-through-March temperature 35°. Commer- 
cially it is an hour's drive from both Washington and Bal- 
timore. The ski slope at Charnila is situated on a rise of 
ground identified by local usage as McKee's Hill, but which 
is now advertised as Mount Charnita. Mount Charnita 
towers, comparatively speaking, 606 feel above Toms 
Creek, which until last summer was a clear trout stream 
running through open pastures and old woodfots. 

These days the most prominent building in the upper 
Toms Creek valley is the Charnita ski lodge, a long, many- 
gabled, orangish structure which gives one the momentary 
impression that Leif Ericson was commissioned to design 
a Howard Johnson mead hall. Though it may have its 
esthetic weak points, this Nordic-type building, rising up 
abruptly out of the rolling Pennsylvania pasturcland, is 
unquestionably an cyc-catchcr, as a palm-thatched hut 
would be at the head of Stavanger Fiord. If further in- 
vestigation is to be undertaken, the next thing one must 
see is also impressive — a 300-poundish real-estate wheeler- 
dealer from Baltimore, who is, in a manner of speaking, 
the Father of Charnita. 

“You can call us a pioneer of supermarket recreation,” 
suggests The Pioneer, with delicate emphasis on the regal 
pronoun. 

There is no reason to deny the request. The ski area, as it 
turns out, is only one department — like the frozen-fish 
counter in an A & P — of the far larger. 2,000-acrc Charnila 
complex. Along the banks of Toms Creek there is a golf 
course, over whose thin new turf golf carts are expected to 
churn come next summer (the fleet of carts was purchased 
before the fairways were sown). Above the course, on the 
creek, is an impoundment pond — spoken of as a lake — 
stocked with fish and boats for nonsportsmen. Between the 
lake and golf course are wedged a picnic shelter, pony ring, 
miniature golf course and a wishing well. Planned for the 
future are an “Olympic-size swimming pool" (it has been 
many a year since anyone built an old-fashioned, non- 
Olympic pool) and a hotel with a revolving dining room 
for the top of McKee's Hill — pardon. Mount Charnita. 
Also the entire valley is laced with newly bulldozed roads 
which, if they arc still a little rutty, ha\’c signs identifying 
them as Fawn Trail, Valley View, Hill Top, etc. OIT Fawn 
Trail and the other new thoroughfares there is space for a 
couple of thnus.and lots for parties desiring to build ‘‘se- 
cluded vacation or weekend hideaways.” 

“This has been on my mind for 10 years,” says The Pio- 
neer. indicating Charnita in the evcryihing-from-the-shad- 
ow-of-lhat-big-old-chair-lifl-to-the-pure-watcr-wishing- 
well-belongs-to-ihis-sprcad manner of a movie cattle bar- 
on. “The key to recreational development is offering some- 
thing for the whole family, something for you. your wife, 
the children, teen-agers, even your elderly mother.” (Now 
1 know what to do with my elderly mother when she returns 
from the Peace Corps. We will go to the Charnita wishing 


well and then take a spin on the revolving dining room.) 

And what, 10 years ago, interested The Pioneer in this 
sort of recreational speculation? 

“Money," he says, with frontier frankness. “We're in the 
business of selling lots. These recreational facilities are like 
special items a store uses to attract customers. It works. 
Since last March we’ve sold SI. 275,000 worth of lots. 

“Now, take this ski business. We've sunk S650.000 or so 
into those facilities. Costs another quarter of a million a 
year to operate. We’d be nuts to do it just for the skiing. 
If we make 5% on the skiing itself we’ll be happy, and 
that's not any kind of a return. But you have to sec the 
overall picture. Normally this time of year you figure on 
selling four, five thousand dollars' worth of lots a week. 
Since the ski area opened [three weeks previously] we've 
done $150,000. We're proud of that.” 

I t is a feat in which any salesman could take pride, 
particularly since a blanket of warm, moist air hov- 
ered over southern Pennsylvania during most of the early 
winter, turning Mount Charnila into a quagmire and mak- 
ing skiing not the most attractive draw imaginable for a 
recreation supermarket. 

“It’s not the skiing itself so much,” explains the shrewd 
Pioneer. “It's the idea of skiing.” 

The vision unquestionably belongs to The Pioneer, but 
technical credit for whatever skiing — real or ideological 
— there has been belongs to a harassed state of Maine man 
plainly named Dick Brown. 

“I was a hunting guide," twangs Brow n, “and there was 
this follow' from New York wanting me to come down and 
help make snow at a ski place he had. I thought he was 
kidding, but he kept making offers, so one fall I decided it 
was a way to get south for the w inter, so 1 came along. I've 
not been back to Maine, except for vacations, in 1 1 years.” 

During the II years Brown invented some patentable 
snowmaking equipment and became president of Sno- 
Making, Inc., one of three major firms whose combined 
efforts have brought skiing to the edge of the tropics. Dur- 
ing the winter Brown, like some Norse divinity in charge 
of precipitation, takes up residence at the biggest, nevsest. 
most complicated area in which he has contracted to make 
it snow. In 1966 his base of operations is Charnita. 

“We have here the world's largest snowmaking plant, 
maybe,” says Brown with Maine caution. “I say maybe 
because there is one area on which, at the moment, 1 do not 
have information.” 

Even if they arc running no better than second. Brown’s 
crew makes snow at a rate that makes Mother Goose, 
plucking her steed, look like a piker. You get artificial 
snow the same way you get artificial whipped cream, by 
squirting liquid and air out of a nozzle. However, to 
get enough snow for a $650,000 ski resort you have to 
squirt big. At Charnita this is accomplished by connecting 
$200,000 worth of water pumps and air compressors to 35 
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Now RCA VictorgrVes you Color TV that’s custom-engineered the 
Space Age way— with dependable RCA solid copper circuits. 


It's breathtaking: beautiful RCA Victor 
Color TV. Behind that beautiful picture 
are two important things you can't see. 

SLaS One IS reliability— of RCA Solid Copper 
circuits (shown at left). They replace old- 
fashioned handwiring in over 200 possi- 
ble trouble spots. They won't come loose. 

SrQBb Won't short-circuit. Won't go haywire. 
They're solid. 


Then there’s experience. RCA Victor has 
more experience in Color TV than many 
manufacturers have in making black-and- 
white sets. 

Cabinet styles? You'll see several beau- 
tiful examples of any you name, rich in 
fine furniture detail, glowing with the 
beauty of magnificent woods and costly 
veneers. 


See for yourself why more people own 
RCA Victor Color TV than any other kind. 
Soon. 
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gigantic nozzles. When the proper mixture of water and air 
is sprayed out of these vents the result is a granular, icy sub- 
stance which, when enough of it piles up. looks like, feels 
like and skis something like snow. When Brown gels all 
jets going he can. in a 12-hour period, cover the 800-foot 
beginners' strip at Charnita with 18 inches of man-made 
snow. The cost of one such machine blizzard is 5700 and 
244,000 gallons of water. Furthermore, by varying the 
water-air recipe, Brown can manufacture powder snow', 
wet snow'. heavy snow, light snow and, presumably with 
the addition of a little dye. Blue Snow such as confounded 
Paul Bunyan. And furthermore yet, “It's better than the 
natural stuff.” says Brown in the manner of razor-blade 
salesmen talking disdainfully about competitive Brand X. 
“It lasts longer, packs better and 1 can make it at up to 46'’, 
wliich cannot be done in the sky." 

Despite the many \ irtucs. there are limitations on the pro- 
duction of ersatz snow . The first layer should be laid dow n 
at below-freezing temperatures (though, as Brown testifies, 
subsequent drifts can be made under balmier conditions). 
Snow cannot be made when the humidity is high. There is 
another curious problem connected with southern snow- 
making. "You'll get those lodges in a little bowl." explains 
Brown, “and tliey throsv off so much heat the slopes will 
melt." 

During the first month of the 1965-66 winter Brown ex- 
perienced nearly every frustration possible for a snowmak- 
cr. For example, on New Year's Day, a holiday as impor- 
tant to ski promoters as to undertakers, the thermometer 
stood at a symbolic 66", and a misty rain paltered on the 
recreation supermarket. The new grass on the golf course 
and barley on adjacent farms were green and springlike. The 
ski side of Mount Charnita, upon which 1 5 tons of hay had 
been hopefully spread as a base for snow, resembled 
nothing so much as a long, soggy compost pile. Small but 
very natural lakes began to form at the foot of the hill, their 
waters lapping gently against the pylons of the chair lift. 
This meteorological pattern continued for several weeks. 
Occasionally there would be a break in the heat wave, but 
even then there were difficulties. The first really good snow- 
making day of the winter, as far as temperature was con- 
cerned. came in behind a 30-mpli northwest gale, which 
blew most of Brown's new-fallen snow off toward Balti- 
more. Eventually, liowcvcr. persistence and compressors 
paid off. Between the mud flats and green pastures was laid 
down a narrow, serpentine strip of (he white stuff from 
w hich illusions arc made. 

During the fall and early winter, while Dick Brown, the 
snow shaman, laid out his bag of tricks and began his strug- 
gles against the demons of southern winter, what best can 
be described as the players and props of the Ski Charnita 
pageant were assembled. As far as the ski staff was con- 
cerned. typecasting seemed to be the favored personnel 
policy, with considerable weight being given to accents. The 
chief ski instructor at Charnita, as at so many other resorts, 
is an Austrian. Toni Sponar. Like many of his compatriots. 


Sponar is a charming, gregarious man. but he is also candid. 

"In Austria 1 do not think of skiing as ajob.” said Sponar. 
"I was not good enough a skier. My father was a .school- 
master. The other bo>s ski to school, but I do not since I 
am already there. But 1 am restless. I want to travel. I go 
to Canada, job to job. I work in British Columbia as a 
choker in a lumber camp. One day I am rock-climbing near 
Banff. I meet some ski instructors from New England. Wc 
climb together. We ski. They say. Toni you ski well enough 
but, IxMter. vou arc an Austrian. That is important here. 
You can be a ski instructor. I think why not. I get a job in 
New England. Then Michigan. Now in the summers I go to 
Chile." 

What is a man who has been a choker and skied in the 
high Andes doing on the Mason-Dixon line? 

"It is obvious," Sponar shrugs. "It is a job here with the 
machines that enables me this spring to go elsewhere to ski, 
which I do for my own pleasure." 

And Dick Brown’s while stuff, spitting out of 35 nozzles? 
How docs it compare? 

"I like it well enough. V\'ithoui the machines no snow at 
all. No job." Sponar says, looking speculatively at the sur- 
rounding green fields. "The greatest hardship with the ma- 
chines is the voice." 

"V'oicc?" 

"To instruct one must speak very loudly always. Yell 
because of the snowmaking." 

Supporting Toni Sponar are another Austrian — a blonde 
dumpling of a girl, naturally called Traiidi— and a slight 
Spanish boy. Luis Sanchez, proclaimed in the Charnita 
promotional brochure as “I'ormcr Champion of Spain, 
1960-1964 Spanish Olympic Team." ("That is like having 
the best Arabian 200-meier frccsiyler at your pool," carps 
an unkind critic. ) There is also a native ski instructor, but 
of a special type almost as essential to a resort's image as 
blonde Austrians. Sig Snyder was flown in from Aspen, 
where he had been leading a capricious, impecunious, odd- 
job existence. "I get off that plane in Baltimore — and all 
that rain and blooming flowers. I think 1 have got. like, on 
the wrong jet. The Tainiami Trail S|vccial. But if these [peo- 
ple want to ski lierc 1 will not tell an>onc different." 

E lsewhere about the premises the stage-setting goes 
on. Behind the lickclcountcr there is a large concrete 
pit. Working in an assembly-line fashion in this subbase- 
nicnt, a crew of high school boys fils bools and skis, making 
it unnecessary for patrons to risk back strain by fastening 
their own shoes or bindings. There is a ski shop, hung 
with Hudson Bay-type garments, presided over by a Ver- 
mont storekeeper ideally suited by accent and temperament 
to make anyone who braves the blasts of a southern Penn- 
sylvania winter without a padded, insulated jacket feel 
both unchic and cold. In the main hall of the lodge the 1 1- 
foot fieldstonc fireplace is ready. Two enormous bearskins, 
mounted on frilly plastic, are draped on the walls. Because 
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the skins N^ere hung before the carpentry was finished they 
are a little sawdusty but. nevertheless, they look wild, like 
bcasty. There is no moose head at Charnita — three stuffed 
squirrels, a bobcat and a tiny fawn having to suflicc. 

With everything in place, the chorus of Austrian. Aspen 
and Spanish voices raised on high, Charnita was ready for 
skiers. Happily, ifasioundingly. they came. Even during the 
early monsoon period of the w inter, as soon as Dick Brow n 
would lay a patch of man-made snow customers would ap- 
pear, slogging through the mud puddles to reach Mount 
Charnita, which at that lime was more suited to surling 
than skiing. 

“I try one wax, then another wax,” explained Toni Spon- 
ar sadly. "Then 1 think no wax helps. It is hard work get- 
ting down that little hill, push, push. The weather cannot 
be believed.” 

But southern skiers arc less critical than Austrians. 
••Great! Fast!” yelled an exuberant young man bundled in 
a Cowichan Indian sweater, as he swept down the hill 
at the speed of a snowball being rolled across a lawn. 

•'They arc shy people.” says Truudi, of the southern ski- 
ers. "They are not sure am I a servant, a teacher ora ss icked 
girl. But they want to learn something. How do you ex- 
plain?” says the Austrian girl, her round face earnest, puz- 
zled. ■•/{ is not so much to ski. they want to icarn, but to 
look as if to ski. What clothes, how to stand, how to sit in 
a chair. For an hour I give a private lesson to a lady. It is 
not skiing she wants so much. I think, but to hear me talk 
about skiing. I think so she can talk to her friends.” 

Shortly thereafter such a beginner as Traudi's, a lady in 
very stretchy, fully stretched powder-blue pants and a great, 
pufTy down jacket teetered out of the rental shop, where 
she had been shod by the pit crew. She took three tentative 
steps on the strawy snow in front of the lodge and then top- 
pled over. She lay for a moment, arms and skis thrashing 
like an overturned, overpadded turtle, then righted herself, 
only to discover that a binding had become disengaged. 

"Do any of y'all know how this gismo works?" the lady 
asked in a pretty V'irginia drawl. 

For a moment there was a barely perceptible tightening 
about Toni Sponar's jaw, but then he was all Austrian ski 
instructor. "Yes. ma'am. This is the binding on the ski. It 
is very safe and easy to adjust." 

By the end of January there were southern skiers strug- 
gling with gismos all over the hill as temperatures dropped 
to almost freezing and Dick Brown's strip of snow inched 
up the slope. On one pleasant weekend Charnita drew a 
crowd of 3,000. This was made up (according to a compari- 
son of parking-lot and lift tickets) of 1,000 skiers and ?,000 
spectators, who watched the skiers or othcrw ise entertained 
themselves about the lodge hall. Even for the minority, the 
participants, actual skiing occupied only a small part of 
their time. For example, at 3 p.m. 375 potential skiers were 
lined up in the chair-lift line. Average elapsed time from 
joining this queue to the end of a run was 39 minutes (with 
six minutes on the slope). A really dedicated customer, one 


willing to spend six hours in pursuit of this pleasure, was 
able to slide a couple of miles in the course of a Sunday. 

This inaction did not seem to irritate the skiers. After all. 
if properly parkacd. panted and shod, a nonsportsman, 
leaning negligently on his ski poles, gives the illusion and 
apparently has the sensation of being a sportsman. 

One midweek evening a dramatic incident occurred at 
the recreation supermarket which seems as if it should have 
some symbolic significance — but maybe not. The scene was 
fairly typical southern ski. Inside the lodge 100 or so peo- 
ple, wearing assorted fur and padded nylon pieces, panted 
about the fire. Outside there were perhaps 50 skiers. A 10- 
nozzlc blizzard swirled across Mount Charnita, which was 
brightly, electrically lighted. Over the hum of the genera- 
tors and Compressors a loudspeaker, hooked to a radio, 
blared out a Fulton Lewis Jr. broadcast. Suddenly the chair 
lilt stopped, leaving a load of hung-up skiers. Dick Brow n 
and his men rushed out to investigate and shortly returned, 
escorting a very drunk neighborhood ne'er-do-well, who 
can be called (as people sometimes arc in southern E’enn- 
sylvania) Oliver Poiz. This Pot/, who belonged more to the 
Moonshine than Apple Pandowdy class of local society, 
had grown up on one of the farms that had been sold to 
The Pioneer of supermarket recreation for his Charnita 
piaygrounU. 

According to Brown, the snowniakcr. Pot/ had climbed 
McKee's Hilt and jammed a lift chair through the safety 
lock, thus slopping the w hole works. 

•'What in hell arc you doing monkeying around with my 
chair lift?" screamed the enraged Pioneer. 

Oliver Potz swayed on his feel like a beginning skier. His 
eyes were bleary, his odor pungent, and tobacco juice drib- 
bled unattractively down his unshaven chin. "Well, you 
know, this is our old place." he mumbled. "I didn't mean 
anything. Jus* lake a look around. It was jus' an accident. 

I lived here all my life." 

"1 don't give a damn where you lived. You got no busi- 
ness around here anymore. Book him,” The Pioneer or- 
dered. 

Now there is more than one way to view this incident. 
A local woman, working in the lodge kitchen, who had nev- 
er been an admirer of Oliver l^ot/ but who had known him 
longer than she had The Pioneer, shook her head sadly. 
•'That Oliver's no good, but it's a pity in a way. Him com- 
ing back to the old place and getting arrested." 

The Pioneer said simply, "1 paid those farmers three 
times what they could get anyplace else for their land. The . 
liked the money all right, rhey'vc got no more claim on 
this land." 

There was still a third reaction. The confrontation took 
place in the doorway of the lodge, in full view- and hearing 
of the crowd of nonsporlsmen. Noticeably they turned 
away, averted their eyes, drew back into their wolverine- 
fur hoods. Oliver Potz, the odor of whiskey, the dribble 
of tobacco juice, the air of violence was too raw, too real 
for the illusions of this crowd. end 
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want insured: business, person- 
al, life. Coverage sturdy as the 
Middle West. Which is where we 
came in. 


THE ST. PAUL 

INSURANCE COMPANIES 


Serving you around Ihe world. ..around the clock 
SI, Paul Fire and Manna Insurance Comoany 
St. Paul Mercury Insurance Comoany 
Western Life Insurance Company 
St. Paul. Mmnesota 55102 


FOR 

THE RECORD 

A roundup of the sports information 


n IcjJ k e 

wtns 4nJ !».. jnd C1NCI\S-\TI 

with .1 record fur ihc «ock, did inlo third pljtc. 
hall'j ujiiic tichind the 7ficr'. The Ccllio"-. »n!i the 
loiighoi ^thedulc of jl| mv (:alnc^ in ^even dj>'. 
\won two of three fnini the ^^arru'I^, heji the 
Knicks l^l-l 17 (\lci (ounii vtored I* pi>im% and 
inillcd down nine rchoiindv in 16 ininuic'> of plat I, 
edged the 76cfs K5-ti t. then lost to the Ljkcf«. In the 
three weeks miicc the l<o>jK hriel1> held lirti place. 
lhc> lost eiKhl out of 12 o.imes. while BOSTON, m 
the tame iwfiod. won lU out of O. l‘Hlt.-\On - 
PH I A I ,t7-7- 1 w<«n Ihicc and lii'i two at Vk di C harn- 
hcrlain. who scored 65 puiiiic (the niONt in the league 
ihit -.caMin) to lead the 76crs to a : Ti-I^S ticlot) 
otcr the I. a Were, totaled I y4 points. SI kN T ORK 
(2J-.I5I sill tied the week with a hig 1)6 17.’ win user 
Philadelphia, marking the lirsi time since Decemher 
l'>6i that the Knicks have won loiirm a row. Thev 
then lost to the Ccllies hetoie defeating the Pistons 
i:: 107 and the Takers MO 127 la make il eight 
MClories in ihcir last 1 1 games. In the West. 1 OS 
ANOI I I S (tS.J.Sl held Us si\-gairc lead h> split- 
ting fiHir. while m the tense haiile for second place. 
BAMIMORI (M-U) climhcd half a game ahead 
of SAS IR\SC lSt'() |2»-T4) b> splitting four 
games w hile the \k amors lost three out of tise, ST. 
LOUIS 126- T4). a game behind in fourth, split i«o. 
and last place 1)1 TROIT t IK-4.') won one from the 
Rosa Is 1 24 I IK. then lost four straight. 


BOATING Sumner A. long's 57-fool >awl OS- 
DIM . out of L.irchmoni. S.S' , took the osciall 
title to the l.d.'ll-rTiilc .San Diegti to Acapolttijacht 
race ssnh a eorrecied time ol X.llh 4.'.5U. although 
she tinislied fourth in elapsed time. Jim Kilroy's 
7. '-fool sloop Kialoa II from ISewptirl Heaeh. f 'alil 
crossed the linisli line first hut I'laccd second oscrall 
with a corrected time of K 1 1 .OK. 57. 


BOWLING MIKb I IMOSCilT I.O. a :i-scar-old 
Anns resersisi from Kah>lon. S.S .. defeated Dase 
Oasis ol Phoenis An/. 117 176 to win the S.'7,5flO 
Mobile (Ala.) PBk murnameni. The siciors ssas 
Limongcllo's second on the pro lour in the last 
two sears. 


BOXING Mcmco's \ I(T N n SALDIVAR reiained 
his world featherweight title when he knocked out 
ITovd Robcrlson of Ohana in two itiinulcs 21 sec- 
onds of the second round in Mesico CTtj. 

Heavy weight ( 1 I. \ I I. \ S 1) k' 1 1.1.1 AMS of Hous- 
ton knocked out Ken Black of C'hicagn in 2 4.' ol 
the lifsl round of a Scheduled lO-rounJcr in I lousion. 
It seas kVilliains' lirsi Rght since he was shot b> a 
I'lilicvman 14 months ago. 

COURT TENNIS SORfllRLP K SOX Ilf Btilialo 
successlully defended his we>rld open title againsi 
the challenge ol l-ngland's Ronald Hughes with a 
7-0 sweep in the finals m Ness Tork Knox's chain- 
pionsliip defense was his lirsi since IISI when he 
won the title Irom J.ick Johnson, a Chicago pro. 


HOCKEY SUL C HK'AGO I27-I6-7I broke a ihrce- 
was lie for the lead by winning two games and lying 
one to move two points ahead of the Red Nkings and 
the Canadicns. The Black Hawks, howcscr. lost 
Bobhy Hull for about 10 Jays when he strained 
the ligaments in his left knee shortly befote scoring 
his 45ih goal of the sc.icon in a 2-2 Ire with the 
ran.idiens. Dl. I ROIT (25-16-11. 1-1-2 for the week, 
and MOSTRI Al (26.15-7). wilh a l-l-l record, 
both slip|<ed from a sh.irc of lirs) place to a (ic lor 
second, while loiinli-place TORONTO (22-IK-7i 
tied two games .iiid deleated die K.iiigcrs J-0 as 
.'6-sear-old Terry Sawchuk recorJed his IKlh 
shiiiom most in (he SHI in his I6ih season 
ol play BOSTON (|J-iO-6). which was 1-1-1. 
lumped hrierts out of the cellar afeer shiiliing out the 
Canadicns 2 0 bin ended the week lied widi SfW 
YORK ( l2-'f)-K). loser of three out of lour games. 


HORSE RACING (jeorge A. Po|>v Jr s HIl I RIST. 
(Sll.-ltll. iiddcn by M.iniiel Yca/a, took his first 
si, ikes race oft he season when ho won .Sania Anna's 
$56,5l)l> San Antonio flandicap by half a length 
nser ferry's Secret. I he favorite. Bold Kidder, tin- 
ishej third, 2'/4 lengths back. 

Cdkimcl 1 arm's Kl STUCKY' JUG (S7,K0l came 
from behind m the stretch to catch North Star 
Raiicli's lORD OATI (S27.60) at the wire for a 
dead heal in the S.'4..'00 Kougainsillea turf handi- 
cap at Hialeah. Point do Jour hnishrd ihird. half a 
length behind the winners. 


SPEED SKATING -Russia's \ALLSIISA STtSI 
k S A. <1 . gained her third women's world eli.impion- 
ship by defeating Song Soon Kiiti of North Korea 
lor the overall litle. Mrs. Sieninn placed third in the 
.sdO-meter and l.'PO-ineief events, tinished second 
in the 3,000 and lied tor Ihird in the 1,01X1. 


auuasri kacuults- vis .nil. iriisriiiirr.K, ... 
ol Brooklyn, won his lirsi L *. singles title when he 
defeated Philadelphian Sam Howe 111, a former 
viidinpion. 1 1-15. I 5- I 2. 15 I 15- I 3 at the Univer- 
V IV Cluh m Sew York. Philadelphia viockbrokcr 
lod former tennis star \'IC SI l\ VS JR. took /ns 
thud consecutive seierans championship in straight 
scisl54,l5 5.15 looser Ca! MacCracken. a four- 
time veterans winner from lenally. S I. 

TENNIS -Defending Cham|iii>ii C HARLIS PASA- 
Rl.l I. of Puerto Rico retained his iiilc at the Phila- 
delphia iniernalional tournament as he beat Ar- 
Ihur Ashe of Richnumd 4-6, 6 4, 6 I.K 6, .\slicand 
Pasarell then teamed in the doubles championship 
to deleal Juan OisK'rl of Spam and Boh I in/, the 
U.S. Junior champion. 

ni SMS R.VLSIOS of llakcrshelJ, Calif., the na- 
lion's top-ranking plascr. won the KiitT.ilo tourna- 
ment for the third straight scar by defealing Tom 
tdicfsen of 1 os -Vngeles f> K 6, 


TRACK A FIELD Sew Zealaovl's HILL tiMI Lll 
won the two-milc in 8.37.4 at ihe Los Angeles Times 
meet while Ron Clarke of Australia hnished second 
and Kipchoge Keino of Kenya came in hi'ih ipuge 
JOHN PI.SSI.I. of the Soiilhcrn Caliloriiia 
Siridcrs broke ihe world indoor polc-saiill record 
again (he registered 16 Icei 9Vi inches on Jan. 22 . 
with a vauli of 16 feet 10 inches after failing to clc.n 
15-6 the night before in Ion Worth's V\il| Rogers 
games. DDS DeSOOS of the Siriders set .i new 
record (6- 10.2) in the mile walk, culling K. I ofl Ron 
7inn's 1962 mark, and Tennessee Slate's f I FA NOR 
MON fCJDMLRY' broke her own Antcr,can high- 
nimp mark with a leap of 5 feet inches. JIM 
tjRLULF of Horil.ind. Ore. defeated John Camien 
cif Kansas .Stare Jeachers in a 4 O' I mile, while the 
l.'niversity of Tennessee's RICH.MOSD IlOW- 
LRS JR itKik Ihe 60-)jrd high hurdles in 7.3. OTIS 
UURRFLI of Sesad.i won the high jump (7 feci ): 
rcnncssec .Slats-'- WVOMIA TYUS, the 60-yard 
dash 16.7): Pasadena's PARRY O'KRIFS. the shot- 
pul |62 feet IV'i inchest and Britain's t.Y S'S DA- 
\ ILS. the broad )ump 126 feel 2 inches I. 


At ihe Mason-Dixon mcei in louisvilic the same 
night. MARTIN McORADY.a ll-year-old sopho- 
more from Central Stale College m W ilhcrl'ortc, 
Ohio, look 2 10 of a second oil the ss(>rld indoor 
WXI-yard dash record- -set by Wendell Moliloy in 
1964 -when he beat Ollan CiisscM of S'uilcs S J* by 
two feel m 1:01. SOL'THI RS L SIVLRSITY won 
the mile relay by 35 yards m ' 11.1 ns eiiual ihe in- 
door mark, as anchor man THI'ROS | fWIS ran 
•s sciniillating 46 I anchor leg. f arlicr in Ihc eve- 
ning Lewis look the 44(1 m 47.K. WH I II DAY US- 
PORI, also of Southern, vvon llic 70-yard high hur- 
dles lor his seventh straight victors of the season, 
and a recent -Southern graduate, KIC HARD ROSS, 
look the high jump 16 leei 10 inches) for his sescnlli 
win in eight meets this sea on A 26-sear-old blonde 
from YYesI Germany, ISGL .SC'HLI.L, broke the 
70-vard low-hurdlc world record with an 8.K, and 
I OITH NfcGUIRL iif Tennessee State placed first 
in the 70-vard dash (7.1). Santa Clara's JLIf 
CHASK. who won the isole vault ui 16 feet 6 inches 
in f on Wonh. recorded anolher victory with a leap 
of 16 feel 5 Vi inches. 


I iirlier in the week at Ihe LSI I I- meet in M.idissvn 
Suiiare Garden TDM I ARIS of ihc Sew Y ork AC 
scored an iipsci in the iwo-milc when he defeated 
\\ jshinglon Stale's Gerry I mdgren by eight yards. 
Ians imic of K. 40. 2 was the hesi of his career. Kan- 
sas freshman JIM RY'L S moK Ihc mile m 4 01.6. 
and RICHMOND IIOWtRS JR, the 60-s.ird 
high hurdles in 7.3. CHARI II IjRM SI' of Nebras- 
ka wonihc60-varddash(6.l i. while DAY I CROOK, 
also of Nebraska, look Ihc 6lKJ->ard run as St. John's 
Tom I arrell dropped out on Ihe lirsi l,ip because of a 
nuiscle injury in his lefi leg. 


MILEPOSTS AWAKDID: By the Salionaf Hiwk- 
e> league, franchises to Pu'ishurgh. Philadelphia. 
St. louts. .Miniicapolis-Sr. Paul, Los Angeles and 
San I ranciscn-Oakland, extending JhC league to 12 
learns eoasi-io-eoavi The new teams are exjiecled 
10 begin play in the 1167-68 se.tson. 

MIRFD: f'HARLIL YYlNstR. 41, assistant coach 
of the Baltimore Colls Ihc past 12 seasons, as hcasl 
coach of Si. Louis. "My brother anvf I leel ihat this 
IS Ihe man for the Cardinals." said Charles BidwdI 
Jr., co-owner of the team with brother YY dham. 


CREDITS 
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FACES IN THE CROWD 



GARY PETTET, 6. of 
i’orisitu'tiili, I ngltind 
bcLuiiK' ihc YoungcM lo 
win the Briiish .YS.Y's 
cold award b) svv mi- 
ming liKi Yards in four 
niintices whi/c 
dressed, ireiiilmg vv.ncr 
for 90 seconds, iiiu/rvss- 
ing in the walcr and 
swimming l,(K)0 yards 
in less than .'d nnniiles. 



KERB HOWE of Min- 
neapolis hccaine Ihc 
winner of ihc lirsi 5IH1 
I iTcrnalionjI .Snowmo- 
ttile Race from YYinni- 
peg. C jiiad.) to .St. Pan/ 
when he defeated 1 d- 
son Brandt of Roseau. 
.Mmii. bv 4 mituilcs. 4.3 
seconds. Howe aser- 
aged .36 inpli in 13' • 
hours. 


CAROL WOLFE, j 5- 
loot lli'.i-inch senior 
forward at M.ifscrn 
(lowai High Scltool, 
scored 87 psnnis in 21 
minutes to p.ice lier 
haskcibail team to u 
1(34 44 win (iver Ham- 
burg. Miss Wolfe 10- 
lalcd 702 poinis in 14 
games for the besi as- 
crage 150) in Ihe st.iic. 


SCOTT EDEAL, a I 5- 
year-old schoolboy 
from Los Lunas, N. 
Mex.. won two lOp tro- 
phies at .'Mbugiiergiic's 
Midwinter Isiinsliine 
Irap Shoot when he 
broke 5‘J6 out of 650 
birds for high overall 
honors and look the 
spcciii/ al/-fdiin<f iiilc 
with 365 out of 400, 


TERJE OVERLAND, 3 
2 1 -year-old Norwegian 
who skis for the Uni- 
vcisity of Denver, took 
ilic Roeh Cup and 8.42 
i IS poinis when he de- 
feated Jim Heiiga for 
the eombined fii/c with 
a sieiory in itie down- 
hilland seconds in both 
(he slalom and gi.ini 
slalom at Aspen. 


WAYNE KOTASKI. a 
l2-\ear-o!d scvenih 
grader from lipperSad- 
dle Kiser, N.J., who 
begun bowling lust year 
and has a ‘34 average, 
rolled a perfect 300 
game in (he Junior Cio- 
Go League at the Cluh 
300 in his hometown 
and added a 217 and a 
223 for a *41) senes. 
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Basketball’s Week 

by MERVIN HYMAN 

While their learris baHied for tournament spots, college stars were busy adding to AlhAmerica 
Credentials. Some of the brightest last week: Providence's Jimmy Walker. Syracuse's Dave Bing. 
Michigan's Caziie Russell. Dayton's Henry Finkel. Houston's Elvin Hayes and USD's John Block 


THE EAST I. PROVIDENCE (17-J) 

ST. JOSEPH'S («T.4) 3. ST. JOHN S (14. «) 

Lillie Fairfield, a Jcsuii school which .sits 
neatly t>n 200 acres in Omnccticut over- 
looking Long Island Sound, thought it had 
a real chance to beat PRovioi-NCt — and 
maybe even a shot at the NIT. Coach 
George Hisacca's best team in eight years 
had won 1.’' in a row before losing and had a 
14 2record. But Providence's .loc Mullaney 
knew- the Stags loved to run, and he tigured 
they would use a rotating offense against 
his Friars. So. the afternoon of the game, 
Mullaney came up with a hasty antidote 
—a 2-3 7one defense rotating against the 
flow of the offense instead of with it. to keep 
rairllcld's good shooters and rebounders at 
long range. It worked beautifully. The de- 
fense kept the Slags out.sidc. they .shot badly 
and their fast break never did get going. 
Providence, meanwhile, attacked deliberate- 
ly with Jimmy Walker directing the trallic. 
Dribbling and passing off skillfully, he fed 
Jim Benedict for 25 points and Bill Blair 
for 15. scored 17 himself, mostly on bis fa- 
miliar twisting jumpers, and the Friars won 
easily 74-f>2. 

Providence was even better against St, 
Honaventurc in Buffalo, Walker scored 26 
points. Benedict 18 and the Friars coasted 
83 62. "That W'alker," marveled Bonnies’ 
Coach Larry W'eise. “If wc helped out on 
him he found the open man; if we played 
him man-to-man he scored. There's noth- 
ing you can do but applaud.” 

ST. jostpn's. too. never looked .so good. 
The Hawks flew past Seton Hall 110-64 and 
pul down streaking Georgetown 111-73 as 
Cliff Anderson gave Palcsirans an eyeful 
with a 62-foot shot at the half-time buz«r. 
ST. John's had to work harder for its vic- 
tories. The Rcdmcn edged Temple 75-72 on 
Bobby McIntyre's Jump shot and Hank 
Cluess' two fouls in overtime and then bare- 
ly beat lough Army 53-51 when McIntyre 
swished in a 25-footer in the last second 

Some other tournament hopefuls were 
also doing well, syraclsv's Dave Bing, 
switched to from court, picked up 25 re- 
bounds and got 3y points in a 102-85 past- 
ing of Cornell and scored 31 more as the 
Orange swamped Niagara 103-76. boston 
coutrcE beat Massachusetts 101-80 and 
F-ordham 96-86, pinn statt defeated Kent 
Slate 94-7! and Navy 66-59 while \yl sur- 
prised North Carolina 83-78. But Manhat- 
tan lost two squeakers, to holy cross 68- 
66 and camsils 87 85, 


KHODC isiAM). a 97-77 winner over Ver- 
mont. was out in front in the Yankee Con- 
ference, but PRiNCiTON, roil'MiliA and 
Pt w were all still lied for the Ivy lead. 

THE SOUTH 1. KENTUCKY (la-o) 
a. DUKE (17. a) a. VANDERBILT (lT-3] 

“It's crazy.” admitted Bucky Waters, wisi 
viroima's rookie coach, ‘‘but I say wc can 
win." That was just before his young Moun- 
taineers played Duke at Charleston. Most 
people figured that Waters, who used to be 
Vic Bubas' assistant at Duke, was simply 
the victim of his own enthusiasm, and it 
looked that way when the running Blue 
Devils, pressing hard, shot ahead 31-12. 
But sophomores Ron Williams and Bill 
Ryezaj got West Virginia back in the game 
by half time. Then Waters sent his quick 
little ' gangbiistcrs"— John Cavacini, Gary 
.Shaffer and Williams — after Duke «ilh a 
full-court press. The rusty Blue Devils be- 
gan to make errors, Johnny Lesher tired away 
until he had 28 points, and the .Mountain- 
eers broke Duke's 1.3-gamc streak 94-90. 

The rest of W est Virginia's week was even 
cra/icr. The Mountaineers were upset by 
RICHMOND 84-82 in the last seconds and by 
.si-vRYi AND 107-92 on the road. That gave 
the Southern Conference regular-season title 
to DAVIDSON, which earlier beat Richmond 
80-74 and then trampled NYU 75-59. duki. 
however, came back strong. Although play- 
ing without their quarterback, Steve Va- 
cendak, who was out with a bruised heel, 
the Blue Devils managed to get away from 
North Carolina State's •■junto" press a 
combination zone and man-to-man to 
win 78-74. Two nights later, with starters 
Bob Verga and Bob Reidy benched for vio- 
latingcurfew. Dukesmashed Virginia 81-55. 

KtNTUCKYs wily old Adolph Rupp was 
enjoying himself immensely. His unbeaten 
W’ildcats. playing their fifth game in 10 
nights, look taller Florida 85-75 and then 
whipped Auburn 77 64. What tickled The 
Baron most was the superb shooting of 
Pat Riley, Louie Dampier and Thad Ja- 
raez. "it's a pleasure just to watch these 
guys," he chortled. "They have been sensa- 
tional, fantastic." 

The rest of the SEC was merely hopeful. 
OFOROiA knocked Mississippi State out of 
the race 83-71, while second-place vandir- 
Bitr had trouble beating Alabama 71-63. 
TENNi ssEt, also oul of it but looking better, 
trounced Georgia 100-71 and Tulane 90-70 
for its eighth straight. 

ronlinufii 
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CDNCDRD 350 


Only 

Self-Powered Portable 
Tape Recorder 
with 



aut:omat;ic 

reverse-a-track® 



End of the reel, then — click! — the tape 
reverses its direction instantly, and your 
350 continues to play or record without 
missing a note or word! That click is the 
sound of Concord's "Reverse-a-Track”* 
Automatic Reverse, which automatically 
changes tape direction to give you up to 
six hours of continuous, uninterrupted 
play or recording time! Twice as long as 
any other self-powered portable. 

The amazing 350 has the full, richly 
resonant sound of a big recorder. We 
achieve that with advanced solid-state 
electronics, two "Flux-Field" heads, and 
a 3" X 6” hi-fi speaker! 

Feature after feature make the 10- 
pound 350 a victory in versatility: remote- 
control mike (so you can dictate as you 
drive), voice-start (for unattended record- 
ing), full pushbutton console. VU meter, 
digital tape counter, continuously variable 
tone control, cue button, two speeds, 
optional AC adapter, various accessories! 

Want to know more about this office-to- 
concert hall precision instrument? Write 
for fact-filled brochure today! Dept. SI-2 


World's Most Versatile Tape Recorder! 

CONCORD 


©ELECTRONICS CDHR 

* 1935 ARMACOST AVENUE 

LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 90025 



BASKETBALL'S WEEK ...lUiriuni 


Yoshiko 



There is an old Japanese saying. 
"Sake is best when served by an 
attractive young lady." Discover 
this when Yoshiko Usui, your 
kimono-clad hostess on Japan 
Air Lines, serves soke, or your 
favorite refreshment . . . pampers 
you with the courtesies of Japan 
-.-makes you at home in classic 
surroundings aboard your Jet 
Courier. 

Join Yoshiko, and her sister 
hostesses, on your next flight 
to Japan, the Orient, or on to 
Europe. Choose from 17 flights a 
week via Hawaii, where you can 
stop over for a sunny vacation. 
Ifs another exciting "extra" at 
no extra fare on Japan Air Lines 
— the caJm beauty of Japan at 
almost the speed of sound. 

(A 


OJXPAN AIR LINES 

Choose from 17 weekJy DC-S flights 
to Tokyo via Hawaii from Los An- 
geles or Son Francisco. See your 
travel agent for reservations. 


wrsriRN KtNTUCKY N^as alt alone In the 
Ohio Valley, too. The smart HiUtopiscrs 
licked Austin Petty 94 -67 and Fast Tennessee 
96 79, \mc.isi4 TK H. now lt'-4 and push- 
ing hard for a tournament hid. heat Wake 
Forest 110-85 and North Carolina 81-75. 

THE MIDWEST i Kansas (iso) t. loyoia 
OF CMICAAO (0-2) 3. MICHIGAN (13-S} 

MK'HK.AS's Dave St rack sent his Wolves out 
to press and run from the start against Wis- 
consin, and the poor Badgers got trampled 
in the rush. Ca//ic Russell, who scored 36 
points, and his fast friends buried W isconsin 
130 103. W hat made it even nicer was that 
Michigan's closest challengers fell, leaving 
the Wolves alone in the Big Tun lead, viis- 
MSoTA upset Michigan State 81-77 while 
Illinois wasshockedbv \OR rHvvfsri rnKO 77 
and INDIANA 81- 77. and at Champaign, too. 

Life in the Missouri Valiev wasjnsi a se- 
ries of surprises. For cvaiiiple. when Loyola 
of Chicago got to w iciii ia si ati . the Ram- 
blers expected to be hit with the ShiK'kers' 
usual aggressive /one piCN'. Instead. Wichita 
Slate retreated into a cs>/v /one to take ad- 
vantage of Loyola's weakened backeouri. 
It was so ellcciive. akutg with Warren -Arm- 
strong's 35-point shooting, that the ShsK'kers 
won 93-84. But W'ichit.i Stale fell apart at 
riNCiNNAii- Roland W'esl and Don Rolfcs 
shot the ShtK'kers dizzy and Cmcy won 
93-76. Back home again. Wichiui Slate 
peikcd up to beat l.ouisvilic 102 -87. 

Cincinnati loi>k over the MVC lead when 
lUlSA upset Bradley 84 79- at Tulsa, of 
course .tnd the Bearcats defeated Drake 
60-47. But ST. tons, onlv a game behind, 
was coming on fast. The Bills, with 6-fool-7 
sophomore <icnc Moore blocking shots and 
rebsHiiuling tike Bill Russell, won twice on 
the road. ovei Iulsa69 63 and North Texas 
Stale 94 93. 

7hc H(g l.ighi w.is ready for the sirelch 
run. KANSAS had Jo-Jo W lute. Kansas si vii 
was going without 7-foot-l Nick Pino and 
SI HRASKA. the leader, wasjust worried. Kan- 
sas swarmed Oklahoma State when the cau- 
tious Cowboys got to midcoiirt. and they 
panicked. Jo-.lo hit his first sh<it. made 
eight steals, .ind the Jay hawks won 59 38. 
k-Siaie. with sophomore Lari Seyteri re- 
placing Pino at center, heal Oklahoma State 
50 44 and Colorado 65 55. Nebraska won 
twice, over Oklahoma 85 8 1 and Ic>\sa State 
81 70. 

The Mid- American race was down to two 
teams miavii of Ohio. 9-1. and ioiidd. 
6 1- after they took turns whipping Ohio U. 
and Western Michigan. Dayton, with big 
Henry Finkcl and sophomore l7onnic May 
scoring heavily, beat Murray State 99-86. 
Xavier 76-73 and Memphis State 90-77. But 
Di iRon. after cdgingSi. Bonavcnture89 84. 
siilTercd a true indignity, notrk dash , com- 
ing nil' a 13-game losing streak, humiliated 
the Titans 76 67. 
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THE SOUTHWEST f. rc»AS wcsteon (i«.fl) 

2. HOUSTON (17-4) 3. OKLAHOMA CITY (ia-3) 

"Being ranked No. 4 has the kids awful 
light," remarked n xas wisitrn's I^on Has- 
kins. And just to prove it. the unbeaten 
Miners got carried into overtime by both 
Arizona and New Mexico, They beat .Ari- 
zona 81 73 but New Mexico, ahead by 20 
points with only 13 minutes to go at Albu- 
querque. was tougher. .Somehow. Western 
pulled through. Its helping man-lo-man de- 
fense forced the l.obos into errors, little 
Bobby Joe Hill drove past them for 10 points 
and. linally. lanky Nevil Shed tied the score. 
Hill pul in six more points in overtime and 
Texas Western won it 67- 64. "W e had our 
■gut check.' " said Haskins proudly. 

H(H SION had a brcc/e. belting Centenary 
135-96 and Southwestern 140-87. Against 
Southwestern big IJvin Hayes scored 55 
points and grabbed 30 rebounds, But oki a- 
HOMA CITY had to work overtime to beat 
Nebraska 85-81. going ahead on Jerry l.ee 
Wells's 35-root jumper with four seconds to 
go. "If he'd missed that sh<it I would have 
killed him," said Coach Abe Lemons. 

rtvAS AAVi. coasting serenely along atop 
the SWe heap after beating Tcx.ts Tech 
77 71. suddenly got bombed by it-XAS 1 10- 
83. Now SMI . which clobbered Baylor 95-65 
and Rice 99-79, had a chance at the tille. 

THE WEST SAN FRANCISCO (l«-3) 

3. BRIGHAM YOUNG (14-3) 3. UTAH ( 17 - 4 ) 

For I ri A it all comes dt^wn to Friday 
night, when the Bruins meet AAWU lead- 
er Oregon Stale in Corvallis, they are a 
game behind the Beavers, and a loss would 
eliminate any chance for a third national 
title. Piepping for the showdown, net a 
won impressively 89-67 at Washington. 88 
61 back home against WashingU'n State 
and too 71 over Washington again. orkiOn 
SI MI defealeJ California 63 50 and .Stan- 
ford 63-57 and. according to rival coaches, 
is not just playing lop banana for laughs. 
Ihough embarrassed by LJCI..A earlier 79 
35, the Beavers will be tough this time. 
Southern California, although going no- 
where. had the AAWU's top scorer in 6- 
fool-9 John Block. He got 45 points in a 
76-73 loss to vvASHiNt.ioN and 30 more 
as the Trojans beat VVashingitm State 75 73. 

The V\ CAC ihoiighl it bad a sure winner 
when Pacilic was knocked olf by sania 
CIARA 78 73. leaving San Francisco alone 
at the top. But the Dons were not equal 
to catching PACtiiC on the rebound in 
Stockton. Joe Lllis scored only 12 points, 
and Pacific broke San Francisco's 13-gamc 
winning streak 88-78. 

RRKuiAVi voLsr. rallied from nine points 
back to beat Utah Stale 96-88, then romped 
by Denver 103-76. utaii. slowed momen- 
tarily by Hawaii, won 85-50. The Utes also 
humbled New Mexico Slate 131-94 and 
Utah Slate 127-88. end 
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STUDENT ATHLETES 

Sirs: 

111 the SconrCARo item tiilc«.l “Prc'iump* 
tion” (Feb. 14) your magarine has many 
stern things to say about the NCAA legisla- 
tion setting n mininuim academic level for 
national championship competition. What 
it most significantly fails to say is that this 
legislation was democratically adopted by 
the nearly 6(X) members of the NCAA at 
their 1965 annual convention and was re- 
afiirmcd by them at the 1966 convention. 

The legislation simply states that if a col- 
lege intends to compete with its sister insti- 
tutions for national championship honors 
it should require a minimum 1.6 average of 
students who arc receiving financial assist- 
ance based in any part on athletic ability 
before they may engage in intercollegiate 
activity. 

It is untrue that this objective tampers 
with the admissions policies or the academ- 
ic standards of any member institution. 
Since the Ivy League grants no scholarships 
based in any degree on athletic ability, it 
has no concern with the limitation on grants 
for athletic ability to academically qualified 
students. 

If an Ivy League member— or any other 
college — wishes to permit a student main- 
taining less than a 1.6 academic average to 
compete in intercollegiate athletics, it may 
do so. Under the new legislation that same 
institution may nor compete for a national 
collegiate cluimpionship, but in no other way 
is there any restriction on its institutional 
autonomy or us membership in the NCAA, 
nor is there any censure or penalty w hatever. 

The NCA.A docs not forget (as SI sug- 
gests) “that a college athlete should be a 
student." That is the primary reason for the 
legislation. Neither can I agree that it is 
“reprehensible" or "presumptuous" to in- 
flucncc faculty decisions. Indeed, athletic 
administrators and faculty members charged 
w ith the responsibility of conducting athlet- 
ic programs should be a constant influence 
for these vital educational programs within 
their own colleges and universities, at the 
conference level and within the whole 
NCAA spectrum. 

nvrRrTT D. Barnes 
President. NCAA 

Hamilton. N.Y, 

SCHOLAR ATHLETE 

Sirs; 

Congratulations to Jack Mann for his 
penetrating view of Bill Bradley (Just a Guy 
at Oxford)' It wa.s without question the 
most interesting and thought-provoking ar- 
ticle I have ever read in your magazine. 

Just one complaint. Why did you delay 
the Sportsman of the Year issue of your 


magazine until February 7 and then relegate 
the subject to page 52? 

Alan Shuback 

Kvanston, 111. 

Sirs: 

The iiifiuence Bradley has had on the 
youth of America— and the world, for that 
matter knows no boundaries. Wherever 
basketball is played he is known and re- 
spected. I deem it a privilege just to have 
seen him play. There is electricity in the air 
NS hen he lakes a long jump shot, or hooks 
from the corner, or lights his way through 
taller men for a rebound. As no other col- 
lege player before him he has won the ad- 
miration of every player, coach and school 
he has opposed. 

But more important. Bill Bradley knows 
the value of an education and holds this 
more important than the money that the 
K nicks olfercd him. Nevertheless, as a Knick 
fan. I am hoping for the day that he joins 
the Knicks and carries them right into the 
playoffs. 

Ira II. SiLVER.MAS 

Valley Stream, N.Y. 

LESE MAJESTY 

Sirs: 

It was delightful to read that the Cincin- 
nati Royals are enjoying the luvury of a 
good sixth man this year ( Rovu! RexermI in 
the Hast. Feb. 7). Happy Hairston may pro- 
vide lots of laughs and a helpful number of 
points, but he is only one man. One good 
sixth man can't compare with three excel- 
lent sixth men riding the bench in Boston. 
John H.ivlicck. Larry Siegfried and Mcl 
Counts will keep the Celts at the top. 

Mark R. Noqie 

East Greenwich, R.f. 

Sirs; 

The Royals have had their glory. Now 
open your eyes and look at the standings. 
The Celtics are back in first place, and they 
will still be in first place when the season 
ends. 

Paul Vlrsiibovv 

West Newton, Mass. 

Sirs: 

Thank you. thank you. thank you! Tom 
Brody's tremendous article paid tribute long 
overdue to our Royals and to Coach Mc- 
Mahon for their line showing this year. Al- 
though the Royals' domination oflirst place 
was short-lived, don't count them out in 
favor of the Boston -'nob.s, w ho can and will 
be trounced in the playolTs. Down with 
the Celtics! 

RoorR MizofR 

Cincinnati 


PYTHAGORAS ON TOAST 

Sirs: 

Your article on the pre- and post-diet Billy 
Casper ( Happinesi h a Hippo Steak, Feb. 7) 
shows clearly how' athletic prowcNs can de- 
pend on a strict dietary regimen. But this is, 
of course, not news. It has been stressed 
since John L. Sullivan imbibed considerable 
amounts ofalcoholic beverages. What is new 
is that “ordinary" foivd and the so-called 
“balanced diet" can conceal dangerous bid- 
den allergens. Fortunately. Mr. Casper 
found the righl doctor ai ihe right time. 

Roger O. Moore 

Arlington. \’a. 

Sirs: 

Bill and Shirley Casper have been pretty 
fine representatives of our community for 
several years. If eating hippo steaks makes 
Bill a better golfer we're all for hippo steaks. 

Dr. and Mrs. George Burkhart 
Chula Vista, Calif. 

Sirs: 

I know that golf is largely a matter of 
geometry, Could it he that Billy is trying to 
prove that the sum of the square meals is 
equal to the square of the hippopotamus ? 

O. R. AlNSLIE 

Montreal, Que. 

Sirs: 

Congratulations to both Caspers for stick- 
ing to that menu. Believe me. I do not feel 
their diet will become a national fad. 

DoROtHY G. Neumi yir 

Watcrville, Ohio 

OPEN BOOK 

Sirs; 

Nuts to Jimmie Crhc Greek) Snyder and 
his winter-book baseball odds (Scorecard, 
Feb. 7). Baltimore, "the club to beat" in the 
AL. gave away too much to gum Frank Rob- 
inson and. if pitching is still 75^1 of the 
game, the Birds have already lost at least 15 
games by their winter trades. 

That "spotty infield" of the Twins was 
good enough in 1965 to win the American 
League pennant by seven games, and it will 
be good enough again in 1966. 

Bon Casey 

Minneapolis 

NEW FACE 

Sirs: 

Thank you for the article on Don Mas- 
scngale. the "unknown" golfer who bested 
Palmer and Company in the Crosby (.4 
Stranger Slant in a Clifi hanger, Jan. 31). 

In the only tourney that I have ever cad- 
died, last year's Buick Open. 1 had the op- 
portunity to tote Mr. Masscngalc's bag. I 
fonlittufd 


75 
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NEW! 


An Easy 
Way to 
Trim Your 
Figure and 
Feel 
More Fit! 



If you're tired of twisting and groaning, 
this is for you. A "personal gymnasium" 
that weighs I lb.! So simple, it’s fantastic. 
Tug it. squeeze it. step on it-fecl muscles 
stretch awake. Use it standing, sitting, or 
lying down-even in bed! 




The ■•Muscle-roncr" was 
developed for therapy use 
in hospitals. But (he 
word got around. Now, busy 
people use it at home. 


“Musclc-Toncr’ 
aluminum rod, with a concealed 
resistance spring. You tone up 
(and slim) any part of the body 
by pulling on the hand grips in 
proper position. (Like playing 
the trombone.) Use as much 
(or as little) force as you wish. 

A gauge on 





the bar (clh 
you how you're doing. 

Designed to improve the 
suppleness of muscles— leg. 
arm, back or hip-"Musclc- 
Toner" won’t restore your 
youth. (But you may think it 
has!) Five or ten minutes a 
day is all it lakes to firm up 
muscles and tighten your 
middle, front and rear. 

(And it's fun!) 


Standard Model (for men}: 

In anodized Zenith Gold or Chinese Red SI7.75 
Chrome-pl.itcd, S18. 75- Gold-plated S21.50 
Junior Model (for women and children): 

In anodized Zenith Gold or Chinese Red SI6.75 
Chrome-plated, S17. 75— Gold-plated S19.75 
(Patent pemJinn) Sent postpaid 


Don't believe us— prove it for yourself! Send 
check or money order, specifying model and 
finish desired, to Regal Therapy Devices, Inc. 
Dept. 102, 7306 N. Ridgeway Ave., Skokie. 
Illinois 60076. Shipment by ictum mail. 


caddied mainly because I was interested in 
finding ways to improve my game and in 
seeing for myself what a touring pro was 
really like. I found that many were like Mas- 
sengalc -earnestly devoted to the attain- 
ment of skill and consistency and far more 
concerned with making the cut than beating 
(he field. 'Yet these same men seldom seemed 
unable to otter a warm smile or kind word. 
Massengaie’s victory was a win for the tour- 
ing pro and an incentive to the men who 
give the tournament game depth and varic- 
i> . It’s good to sec a new face in the winner's 
circle. 

Frank Klad/v k 

Ann Arbor. Mich. 

JEEPERS CREEPERS 
.Sirs: 

I am only 14 years old. a girl, and 1 don’t 
usually enjoy sports. But jeeping is a sport, 
and 1 enjoy it very much. 1 think Bil Gilbert 
presented a very distorted view of jeeping 
as a w hole ( Tfiey Coll Ir o Sport Xow. Sorge, 
Jan. 10). Sure there arc guys who spend a 
lot of money just to run their bugs and jeeps 
in competition, but for every one of them 
there arc 10 of the kind who really enjoy 
jeeping as a pastime. 

I have two brothers who arc II and 12. 
Together the three of us own an I MPl. It 
was given to us by our father. Before the 
hMPI. Father had built us a bug to drive 
around in on jeep trips. 

Jeeping. to me. means going oui to the 
sand dunes with nty family and the rest of 
the jeep club and having a good time. It's 
hard to describe the enjoyment I get out of 
It. I think Mr. Gilbert should go out on a 
jeep trip with us Jeeping Jeepers (o sec how 
much fun jeeping can really be. I dare him! 

Si'SAN Shook 

Long Beach. Calif. 

Sirs: 

While Bil Gilbert’s article may be inter- 
esting. some of the material he presents is 
downright provoking to fellow jeepers fol- 
lowing the pastime cither in competition or 
trail driving. 

I particularly question his stateniem that 
"sport jeeping flourishes in California as it 
does nowhere else." The Mile High Jeep 
Club of the Denver metropolitan area is so 
large that there are patrols within the club 
based on postal zones. On any comparative 
population basis there are more jeeps in 
Durango, Colo.. Laramie. Wyo. and many 
more communities than in any one spot in 
California. From a terrain standpoint there 
arc more jeep trails in a three-county area 
in Colorado than in the entire state of Cali- 
fornia. The same ty pc of comparison might 
be made in favor of Montana, Wyoming. 
Utah and Idaho. 

Norm .Spm zi r 

Denver 
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Tip a canoe and kersplash for you 
when you race over hurdles in New Zealand 


1 "One wrong move in a tippy Maori dug- 
out canoe and over you go." writes 
Gordon Rchcr, friend of Canadian Club 
"After days of practice on New Zealand's 


Waikato River, I was sure I'd mustered the 
tricky craft But then I made a mistake. .My 
Maori friends challenged me to a canoe hur- 
dle race. And I accepted! 



2 **Wc surged forward from the starting 
mark. Stroke for stroke I matched my 
opponents as we swept down the swift stream. 
For a few triumphant moments. 1 was sure 
Then the hurdle loomed ahead. 



3 “] paddled furiously to clear 
the obstacle. The other canoe 
glided over. But mine hit the 
hurdle a glancing blow. In a flash 
I was floundering in the water! 


4 "My friends took me 
ashore to u local tavern 
for a drink of their 
favorite whisky and mine - 
Canadian Club." Why this 
whisky's universal popularity? 
It has the lightness of Scotch 
a/ui the smooth satisfaction 
of Bourbon. No other whisky 
tastes quite like it. You can 
stay with it all evening long 
in short ones before dinner, 
in tall ones after. Enjoy 
Canadian Club — the world's 
lightest whisky — tonight. 





"The Best In The House" 
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